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Problems of Acquisition Policy 
in a University Library 


ROBLEMS of acquisition policy are in many ways the most 

important confronting administrators of university libraries. 

This, unfortunately, does not mean that these problems have 

never been dodged; many of the difficulties now besetting 
great research libraries at Harvard and elsewhere result from failures to 
face such problems squarely. 

Borrowing by inter-library loan is a poor substitute for a good book 
collection; the potential value of a library to its users is determined 
almost entirely by its holdings, and these are the result of past and 
present acquisition policies, which also vitally affect the expenditures 
required for building, cataloguing, and services. These policies, if they 
are largely responsible for the quality of the library, must also be of 
first importance to the university as a whole, for a good library is 
essential to attracting the best professors and graduate students; research 
cannot flourish unless at least the printed materials it requires can be 
supplied when they are wanted. 

After books have gone out of print, they often cannot be found or 
must be purchased at a premium. Ideally, therefore, the library would 
acquire at the time of its publication every volume that would ever be 
needed; but any consideration of costs will soon demonstrate that this 
is impossible. No one is wise enough to tell what may some day be re- 
quested, and the annual purchase of thousands of potentially useful 
volumes would be very high-priced insurance at a time when an average 
of $4. oo per book must be paid for acquisition, cataloguing, and servic- 
ing.’ Selection is therefore necessary. And in selection errors are in- 
escapable. Nonetheless, a library making a minimum of mistakes, 
whether of omission or commission, will obviously over the years be 
performing one of its basic functions with relatively high efficiency. 

Some of the difficulties of determining acquisition policy in a research 


*Keyes D. Metcalf, ‘Spatial Growth in University Libraries: The Future,’ Har- 
varD Liprary Bu.tetin, II (1948), 164-178. 
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library are caused by the enormous quantity of the material that might 
be acquired. Only a small fraction of what has been printed is to be 
found even in the Library of Congress, the British Museum, or the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. Manuscripts are of special importance, and 
they approach infinity in numbers. Many of them, like many of the 
printed books, are not available for acquisition and many more can be 
rejected with few qualms; but no library has enough money to buy 
anything like all the desirable material that is available for purchase. 

At least, the books and manuscripts in question are so numerous that 
it is easy for a university librarian to find excuses for his blunders. 
Moreover, he is responsible for the selection of so many books that 
individual errors do not seem too serious; in a small library each volume 
bulks much larger. On the other hand, it can be noted that librarians of 
smaller institutions have comparatively satisfactory printed aids to 
selection; there are lists prepared for small public and college libraries, 
and many of the fields covered by special libraries have their own biblio- 
graphical tools. General research libraries must turn for help to a 
multitude of book-reviewing periodicals rather than to compilations 
designed specifically for their needs. 

The university library has one great advantage over most other re- 
search libraries — it can call upon members of the faculty for advice 
in nearly all the fields of interest to it. But each professor is busy with 
teaching and research; even if he is deeply interested in the library, it 
may not be easy to persuade him to cover publications in his field 
systematically and continuously. If he is enthusiastic enough to keep 
at the task, he may expect the library to buy more for him than it should 
if it is to maintain a fair balance between subjects. He may be chiefly 
interested in a relatively small subdivision of his general subject, and 
librarians, even when they realize that a well rounded collection is not 
being acquired, find it hard to prevent the overemphasis demanded by 
specialists. 

While it would seem that a good faculty ought to be able to supply 
better advice than any library staff, it must be noted that a few great 
research libraries employing subject specialists to do their selection 
appear to have been more successful than any of the university libraries 
in carrying through sound acquisition programs. The New York Pub- 
lic Library is an outstanding example of this. In 1936, a study of recent 
acquisitions of foreign publications in the social sciences showed that 
‘the New York Public Library makes a better showing in both books 
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and journals, whether taken separately or in combination, than any 
other library [surveyed] . . . whether American or European. This 
library also spends less money than the other five American libraries. 

. The New York Public Library appears more attentive than the 
other five American libraries to the future needs of American scholars 
in the social sciences.’ * 

This is not the place to appraise Harvard’s book collections, which 
will be the subject of a second article, or to anticipate the third article 
in the present series by proposing an acquisition policy designed to 
improve the present situation. If the general problems of acquisition 
are to be presented here with reasonable brevity, only the major issues 
can be discussed. 

Before considering some of the classes of material from which a 
selection must be made, it should be noted that, while this article will 
primarily concern itself with purchases, libraries also obtain much ma- 
terial by exchange and gift. With regard to the latter source, perhaps 
it need only be pointed out that there is no excuse for accepting worth- 
less publications or manuscripts just because they are free; the purchase 
price of the average item is much less than half the total cost of process- 
ing, servicing, and storing it. 

All libraries exchange a few duplicates and a few new monographs, 
but current serial publications are the major field for exchanges. In 
some university libraries several thousand serials are received by ex- 
change; the practice flourishes when a university press publishes many 
serials and makes them available free of charge for distribution by the 
library. At Harvard, where the library must pay directly for most of 
what it sends out, exchange is a relatively unimportant factor in 
acquisition. 

Enumeration of the kinds of material that make up a university li- 
brary may well begin with the one that involves the fewest problems of 
acquisition policy — the books needed for collateral and assigned read- 
ing by undergraduates. These are essential, of course, and some students 
ask little else of the library, but the faculty selects and lists them, and 
their cost, at Harvard, is considerably under ten percent of total book 
expenditures. Fairly generous duplication of these titles contributes a 
good deal to student morale and to better library service, and makes 


* Douglas Waples and Harold D. Lasswell, National Libraries and Foreign Schol- 
arship (Chicago, 1936), pp. 71, 75. The five other American libraries were the Library 
of Congress, Harvard, Chicago, California, and Michigan. 
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possible a smaller staff than is required when there are so few copies 
that they must be reserved on closed shelves. The number of under- 
graduates and the methods of instruction affect costs, but fairly accurate 
estimates are usually possible in advance, and the librarian’s chief diffi- 
culty is learning sufficiently early which titles will be wanted by a 
certain date. 

Rare books and manuscripts are at the opposite extreme from the 
expendable duplicates supplied to undergraduates, but in the present 
context they, too, require relatively little discussion. In very general 
terms, it may be said that research libraries have not bought rare books 
and manuscripts extensively from funds that can be used for other 
purposes. In pursuing their chief object of acquiring research material, 
they have, rightly or wrongly, tended to stress quantity and diversity 
rather than rarity. Yet the value of the ‘rarer’ printed books and, still 
more, of manuscripts in the prosecution of research is clearly of primary 
importance in many fields.* Fortunately many libraries, and particu- 
larly those in endowed universities, have funds that have been given 
specifically for such material; the encouragement of such gifts is 
obviously a significant function of the library administration. It may 
be noted, also, that where relatively extensive collections of ‘rarer’ ma- 
terial in particular fields have been built up from general library funds 
this has occurred largely through the interest and furtherance of mem- 
bers of the faculty. 

Funds have often been given to endowed libraries for many special 
purposes other than the purchase of rare books and manuscripts, and 
such funds, while they limit the freedom of the librarian — sometimes 
uncomfortably — to buy what he wants, may simplify the problem of 
acquisition policy to some extent. A few Harvard funds may be cited 
as examples of how widely restrictions vary in character. 

The Arthur Tracy Cabot bequest of $50,000, the income of which 
is to be used for the purchase of books on fine arts and allied subjects 
for the College Library and the Library of the Fogg Art Museum, buys 
a portion of the fine arts books that are needed annually and, under 
present circumstances, requires no modification of normal acquisition 
policies. 

The Castle Fund, the income of which is to be used for procuring 


*For a recent and cogent treatment of the subject see William A. Jackson, ‘The 
Importance of Rare Books and Manuscripts in a University Library,’ Harvarp L1- 
BRARY BuLtetin, III (1949), 315-326. 
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books relative to the Hawaiian Islands, is much more limited in scope. 
Fortunately the donor also stated that, ‘Failing the existence and ability 
to secure such books relative to the said Hawaiian Islands, then such 
income and interest shall be used for such additions to the English 
Department . . . as . . . may seem fit and proper.’ There is still a 
further clause; ‘In case it shall not be practicable or possible at any time 
to procure such books as aforesaid, then such income may be used for 
such other purposes as the said The President and Fellows aforesaid 
shall deem best.’ * There should be no difficulty in finding books on 
English to be purchased with the income from this gift whenever it 
proves to be more than ample for publications on the islands in question, 
but the donor was wise enough to provide a second alternative in case 
conditions should change. 

The Degrand Fund of $87,000 was given with the understanding 
that the income would be spent in the purchase of ‘French works & 
Periodicals on the exact sciences & on Chemistry, astronomy & other 
sciences applied to the Arts & to Navigation.’ ° This field is fairly broad, 
but it is not wholly desirable to require the Library to spend more 
money on French books than on those in other languages dealing with 
the same subjects, particularly when it is very doubtful that the lan- 
guage in which scientific books are printed ought to be a decisive factor 
in selection. 

Unless a fund is so large that it will buy everything available in the 
fields it covers, provisions of the sort that have been quoted do not 
decide which books of any class shall be bought and which rejected. 
In this sense, then, they can hardly be regarded as simplifying the prob- 
lem of acquisition. 

In addition to funds for special purposes, the amount of completely 
free money in a university library is also reduced by certain priorities 
that must be taken into account before unrestricted funds are spent for 
anything else. Bibliographical tools and other general reference works 
are of first importance, and cannot properly be charged against any one 
department. Many general periodicals must also be acquired. Most 
research libraries have important special collections that must be kept 
up on a large scale, for an outstanding subject collection is a contribu- 
tion to the nation’s resources for scholarship, and ought not to be 


‘Endowment Funds of Harvard University June 30, 1947 (Cambridge, 1948), 
p- 321. 
* Endowment Funds, p. 325. 
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neglected unless the library has decided, after careful consideration, to 
abandon the field. 

Summary treatment has been given to gifts and exchanges, under- 
graduates’ assigned reading, rare books and manuscripts, restricted 
funds, reference books, general periodicals, and special collections; but 
each would have had to be considered at some length if this article were 
attempting a full examination of selection problems. Special classes of 
material such as maps, prints, and phonograph records also raise difficult 
questions, but it is believed that they are less important and affect gen- 
eral acquisition policy less significantly than the topics that will be 
mentioned below. 

Newspapers. There seems to be no general agreement on the im- 
portance of newspapers; some historians and other scholars who are 
interested primarily in the present consider them essential if not of first 
importance for research, but others are much more skeptical. Subscrip- 
tion rates, which have gone up tremendously in recent years, represent 
only a fraction of the cost of collecting newspapers. Numbers must be 
checked in daily and a good deal of correspondence is required to claim 
missing issues. A minimum price for binding is now $6.00 per volume, 
and a great American paper fills 24 volumes per year; the space occu- 
pied by the 24 volumes costs even more than the binding. This, re- 
grettably, is not the end of the problem, for modern newsprint, even if 
rarely used, tends to disintegrate within a generation; if the newspapers 
are to be preserved for posterity they must be microfilmed. An annual 
microfilm subscription to the New York Times (with a cheaper rate 
per page than other papers because of the large number of microfilm 
copies sold) costs $200. Librarians and scholars must face the question 
of who is responsible for preservation of newspapers and which papers 
should be kept if selection is necessary. 

Specialized periodicals. An examination of the Union List of Serials 
will give the reader some idea of how numerous periodicals are; the 
second edition lists more than 115,000, many of which are still current. 
About a hundred new periodicals are listed each month by the Bulletin 
of the New York Public Library. They cost less than newspapers to 
acquire, bind, and store, but it may be noted that many of the large 
research libraries now spend more for periodical subscriptions than for 
the purchase of monographs. Many periodicals are of temporary in- 
terest only; it would seem cheaper in some cases and perhaps almost as 
satisfactory not to purchase them but to learn of articles that are needed 
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through the various indexes and abstracts and, when an item is re- 
quested, to borrow it or obtain a microfilm copy from another library. 
It has recently been proposed that libraries acquire periodicals as they 
appear but keep them only during the period of greatest use; the origi- 
nal, instead of being bound and shelved permanently, would be replaced 
by a microfilm copy within a year or two of publication. 

Comments on the ephemeral nature of some periodicals should not 
cause one to overlook the fact that in some fields, particularly the 
sciences, periodicals are the basic literature. Two other points should 
be made: first, that an incomplete file may be very irritating, as it so 
often happens that the particular number wanted is the one not avail- 
able, and, second, that the decision to subscribe for a new periodical is 
a more serious matter than the decision to purchase books that cost as 
much as a subscription for the first year, because the periodical must be 
checked in, paid for, bound, and stored not just once but every year 
until it ceases publication or the subscription is canceled. 

Language problems. Should books dealing with subjects in which 
the library is interested be purchased just as freely if written in Nor- 
wegian, Dutch, or Portuguese as if they were in English, French, or 
German? In philology or literature, some libraries may draw the line 
at languages in which the university does not give instruction, but it 
seems reasonable to argue that the best books in physics, for example, 
should be acquired regardless of language. However, an important 
book on such a subject in a ‘minor’ language will probably be translated 
into one of the ‘major’ languages sooner or later; in the original, it will 
be of use to very few patrons of the library, and an institution that is 
trying to obtain as much research material as possible for its money may 
quite properly hesitate to buy in the ‘minor’ languages. It seems clear 
that at least one copy of each book of research importance published 
abroad ought to be found somewhere in this country, and 54 libraries 
are now cooperating through the Farmington Plan ° in an attempt to 
make sure that a copy of each such volume will be acquired by an 
American library. It has been suggested that books in the ‘minor’ lan- 
guages be concentrated in a relatively few libraries, whence they can 
be borrowed when needed elsewhere. Librarians have tended to assume 
that all scholars should know all languages and that the criterion for 


* Keyes D. Metcalf, “The Farmington Plan,’ Harvarp Lisrary Butter, II (1948), 
296-308. 
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selection of a book is its excellence rather than the likelihood that it can 
and will be used. 

Allocation of funds. It is probably impossible to devise any system 
for division of book funds by subject that will satisfy all concerned. 
Should such a division be made by departments in the college and uni- 
versity? Should it include the cost of periodical subscriptions and 
public documents, old books as well as new, special collections, etc.? 
If a large percentage of total funds is allocated by subject, how can the 
library acquire an expensive title in any one field or a valuable ready- 
made collection? If professors in one department are less selective or 
more interested than those in another, should their allowance be in- 
creased at the expense of other departments? How can one find a fair 
basis for apportionment of funds when some departments, such as 
history and literature, depend on books to so much greater an extent 
than the sciences? 

New fields. Most institutions attempt, from time to time, to start 
instruction in a new field. If this is one in which the library hitherto 
has collected very little, it may be necessary to make up for past neglect 
as well as to supply current publications. A program of instruction and 
research in Slavic civilization, for example, may call for expensive back- 
ground material. It is surely the duty of the librarian to call the atten- 
tion of the university’s financial and administrative officers to the fact 
that a new field requires additions to the library’s book funds and 
possibly also to its public service staff. 

New monographs versus old. It might be maintained that no mono- 
graph ought to be acquired until one is sure of its importance. Those 
who disagree may compare this to the theory that, if letters are not 
answered promptly, many of them need never be answered at all. On 
the other hand, the demand for a book is usually greatest soon after its 
publication. If purchase is delayed, the price may go up or copies may 
be hard to find (although of course in some instances the work may be 
remaindered or otherwise become available at a greatly reduced price). 
Is it possible to avoid either extreme, in general purchasing essential 
works immediately on publication to form a good working collection 
that can be filled in later as demand arises for other titles? If some of 
these latter are not then available, they may be microfilmed; if they are 
of first importance they will probably be reprinted. A basic problem 
of acquisition policy is how much to emphasize new monographs as 
compared with older materials. 
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Out-of-print publications. Whatever the general policy, there will 
always be a considerable demand for material that was not acquired 
when it first appeared. Possible methods of locating copies of out-of- 
print books need not be described here, but it should be pointed out 
that, when a dealer does not have a book in stock and must search for a 
copy, he has to add the expense of the search to his price. Instead of 
trying to buy such a work, one may try to locate a copy in another 
library and borrow it or order a microfilm. 

Second-hand catalogues are important sources of older material, and 
many libraries have been highly successful in building up and rounding 
out their collections by watching for opportunities to buy important 
books when listed at reasonable prices by second-hand dealers. Alfred 
C. Potter, who directed the work of the Order Department at the 
Harvard College Library for more than forty years, was unusually 
skilled in this, and the library is indebted to him for much valuable 
material that would otherwise have been missed. The average per item 
cost of selling through auction is so high today that purchasing at auc- 
tion is usually not a very efficient method of acquisition, but there are 
of course exceptions, whether of occasional single items or of large 
unsorted lots sold en bloc. 

An important source of old material is the buying of entire collec- 
tions made by individuals interested in specific subjects. The cost per 
volume is often relatively low, and acquisition of a balanced, ready- 
made collection is, of course, particularly desirable when the library is 
taking on a new field. Duplicates can usually be sold if the volumes 
already owned by the library are well selected, but, if the library al- 
ready has a strong collection in the subject, the number of duplicates is 
sure to be very high. Much of the strength of the Harvard College 
Library has come from ready-made collections acquired during the first 
thirty years of the century, many of them through the initiative of 
Professor Archibald Cary Coolidge, the first Director of the University 
Library and one of the great collectors of all time. 

Current publications. The greatest single problem in acquisition for 
a research library — at least for one as ‘mature’ as Harvard — is the 
selection of the new books that ought to be bought and the rejection of 
those that will not be needed. Most of the available lists are not arranged 
by subject; often a complete national bibliography must be searched 
from beginning to end. If subject specialists are to check the lists, each 
list must be examined by several persons whether arranged by subject 
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or not, and considerable delays result if many specialists go through each 
one. Some of the specialists are almost sure to be temporarily unavail- 
able, which will slow down the process still more. But the basic ques- 
tion is no doubt how the actual selection should be made. A few sub- 
divisions of this question may be suggested. Can the final decision be 
made from a trade list alone, or must a review of each title be found and 
considered? How much can one rely on reviewers in either the general 
periodicals or the more specialized journals? Should a book be rejected 
because it is reviewed unfavorably? If a graduate student recommends 
the title, should it be referred to a faculty member? If recommended 
by a junior member of the faculty, should it be referred for final deci- 
sion to a full professor or department head? Should all books recom- 
mended by the faculty be ordered as long as any funds assigned to the 
subject are available? 

A final question should be asked regarding the part that ought to be 
taken by the library staff in book selection. Surely it is the duty of the 
staff to call material that is available to the attention of the faculty, and 
to encourage the faculty to make recommendations. How much fur- 
ther should the staff go? Evidence was cited early in this article that 
libraries relying on staff members for advice on selection have some- 
times been more successful than those that call upon faculties for help. 
Should even a university library employ some subject specialists of its 
own? 

An enumeration of questions involved in acquisition policy should 
not be concluded without a further word on the costs of processing, 
which, as was noted, amount to more than the purchase price of the 
average book. It is expensive to search the titles recommended, to order 
them, and to check and pay the bills. It costs nearly as much to search 
in the catalogue the recommended titles that the library already has as 
to search those it does not own; if many of the books suggested have 
already been acquired, the cost per volume added will be considerably 
increased. Cataloguing a volume may cost as much as purchasing it, 
and storage space in the stack may also equal the purchase price; the 
latter, on the average, is probably not more than 25 to 30 percent of 
the total expense to the library of acquiring and preserving a book. 


If this article has asked questions rather than attempted to answer 
them, the inconclusive procedure may be defended as proper in an in- 
troduction to a difficult subject. It may also be pointed out that, while 
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the questions have been asked in general terms, satisfactory answers to 
them must take into account the special needs of the individual library. 
After a second article has attempted to survey Harvard’s present book 


collections, it may be soon enough to suggest answers that Harvard, at 
least, ought to give. 


Keyes D. Metcatr ‘ 
* The writer wishes to acknowledge here the valuable assistance rendered in the 


preparation of this article by Mr Edwin E. Williams, Chief of the Acquisition De- 
partment in the Harvard College Library. 








Thomas Wolfe at Harvard, 1920-1923 


Vv 


HIS break in Thomas Wolfe’s residence at Harvard 

affords an opportunity for pause in order to describe 

briefly his general appearance and habits at this time of his 

life.** Mrs Baker remembers that her first view of Wolfe 
was on the occasion of his visit to their house to request permission of 
Professor Baker for admittance to English 47: he was a tall, thin, awk- 
ward youth with a coat too short for his arms and trousers too short for 
his legs. To many he seemed an odd figure as he made his way about 
Cambridge with long, quick strides. He did not concern himself with 
grooming; he frequently went to class unshaven, he seldom took time 
to bathe, he rarely had his hair cut. His frequent shabbiness of dress 
was such as to worry his Boston relatives. 

He was extremely shy in class. Furthermore the step from the gen- 
eral chaotic give-and-take of the Chapel Hill playwriting class to the 
other extreme of mature criticism (and sometimes of vulgar over- 
sophistication) made him feel at once hostile and inferior to the other 
older members of the class.** Although English 47 was conducted in 
seminar fashion, he seldom added to the class discussion, for he was 


“This picture is based on remembrances of several of Wolfe’s friends and ac- 
quaintances (see particularly note 26). 

It should be repeated here that all quotations from Wolfe’s unpublished writings 
which appear in the present article are made with the permission of the Administrator 
of the Estate of Thomas Wolfe, Mr Edward C. Aswell; further quotations of these 
excerpts will require a similar special grant of permission. All material in this article 
not previously copyright is Copyright, 1950, by the President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College. 

“In a letter to Frederick Koch dated 26 November 1920 (in the University of 
North Carolina Library) the homesick young man writes, ‘When [the other mem- 
bers of English 47] criticize it is as follows: “Sir Arthur Pinero takes that scene and 
treats it with consummate art” or “the remarkable literary charm of this play seduces 
my admiration.” Prof, so help me, God, these are direct quotations. Imagine a raw 
Tar Heel who with native simplicity has been accustomed to wade into a play (at 
Chapel Hill) with “that’s great stuff” or “Rotten” — simple and concise.’ Permission 
to make this quotation is hereby gratefully acknowledged. 
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overawed by the ‘concocted eloquence’ of such members as his friend 
Kenneth Raisbeck.“ He was very shy with almost everyone: he spoke 
little, and when he did he stammered out his speech in halting phrases. 
At rehearsals of his plays he scarcely made himself known at all; any- 
thing that he had to contribute was spoken in a low tone to Professor 
Baker, who directed the plays. With friends whom he knew well, 
however, he talked at great length. He loved to have a hearer to whom 
he could expound his feelings, opinions, and remembrances. As one 
friend expressed it, ‘He didn’t talk to you, he delivered a speech at 
you.’ The rhetorical patterns of triple word, phrase, and clause found 
in Wolfe’s writings were a part of his conversational habits. He was 
also fond of hyperbole. In his attempts to express himself, he would 
repeat himself — times, saying, ‘I know I’m saying this badly, but 
what I mean is . . .’. The effect was that of a man passionately con- 
cerned with coimetulinltin but not at all sure of his penetration. 

He lived in various rooming houses in Cambridge, similar to that of 
the ‘Murphys’ described in Of Time and the River, and he ate in 
restaurants and cafeterias in Harvard Square. His room was generally 
in a great disorder of books and papers. He did all of his writing in a 
large penciled scrawl on yellow typewriter paper. Piles of manuscript 
were placed all about the room, and the housemaid was forbidden to 
touch them. Often the floor around his desk was littered with pages 
where they were hurriedly tossed during his nightly labors. 

He did most of his reading in one particular chair and stacks of books 
were placed around it — some stuffed with paper markers, some face 
down, opened to a desired passage. After the first year, his habit was 
to read and write until very late at night. 

His reading was extensive, but not careful. However, his remark- 
able memory, which he inherited from his mother, was able to retain 
an enormous amount of his discursive reading. For his classes, he tried 
to read the complete works of every poet or dramatist who was in- 
cluded in the course of study. His outside reading was not ordered in 
any way, nor did it reflect any particular tastes. He read what came 
to hand: books his friends were reading, books in the Farnsworth 
Room, books that were the chance result of browsing in the library 
stacks. Professor Lowes was very much impressed by the facility with 

“Kenneth Raisbeck, the author of ‘Rock me, Julie,’ produced in New York in 


February 1931, served as the basis for the character Francis Starwick in Of Time 
and the River. 
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which Wolfe could cite from this great bulk of reading, and he thought 
him admirably gifted for a scholar’s life. 

During his last year at Harvard, Wolfe was much happier. He had 
a number of friends, and he felt more secure both in the Workshop 
and in the Cambridge community. He had ceased to feel that Boston 
families were cold and heartless, for he was now welcome in several 
homes. He was asked to Thanksgiving dinner at Professor Baker’s, 
and he often joined the evening gatherings in Professor Baker’s library. 


But most of all, he felt more surety and proficiency with regard to his 
writing. 


VI 


In August 1922, Miss MacReady of the Harvard Appointment Bureau 
received a letter from Thomas Wolfe concerning the teaching position 
for which he had applied the previous spring. His decison had been 
made in accordance with the following details: 


Matters at home were in an extremely unsettled condition following the death 
of my father, and it was not until very recently that I knew absolutely whether 
I should stay at home with my mother, accept the offer from Northwestern, 
or return to Harvard for another year with Professor Baker. My finances are 
now in such condition as will permit me to return for another year at Harvard. 
Professor Baker has been so unfailingly kind and encouraging that I believe 


this extra year which is now made possible, will be of the utmost importance 
to me.*® 


When Wolfe’s father died, he left each of his children about five 
thousand dollars, but Tom did not receive his inheritance. It was 
charged against the expense of his education at Chapel Hill and Har- 
vard, for his brothers and sisters had not had similar benefits. Never- 
theless, it is apparent that the will was the deciding factor in his return 
to Harvard, and the fact that the letters to his mother during the next 
year do not contain the countless excuses about expenditure indicates 
that the financial pressure was not as harassing as before. 

Since he had by this time earned his A.M. degree, Wolfe registered 
in September for only one course, the Workshop. He now could de- 
vote all his time to writing. Some of the fragments of plays still extant 
among the Wolfe papers no doubt belong to this period. Brief men- 
tion should be made at this point of the existing fragments of a play, 


“ The letter is dated 22 August 1922. 
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written at Harvard, entitled “The House of Bateson.’ This play of the 
Bateson family (in some pages called Whiteby) is a foreshadowing of 
the Gants in Look Homeward, Angel, and the characters who later 
emerged as Old Man Gant, Helen, and Ben may be seen in the earliest 
stages of their development. The description of one setting in an under- 
taking parlor is a probable indication that the death of ‘Ben’ was to be 
the climax of the play. The work on it probably began sometime after 
the death of Wolfe’s father in June 1922, when the young man began 
to realize the theatrical possibilities in the character of his father.“* 
At the beginning of the term, he brought to class the first act of each 
of six different plays within a two-week period. His head was full of 
ideas, and he was experimenting with a variety of techniques. Pro- 
fessor Baker withheld praise for his efforts and requested that Wolfe 
concentrate on one of his ideas and bring in a second act to any one of 
the plays. This little discipline was evidently the bridle he needed, and 
during the term the play ‘Niggertown’ began to emerge, presumably 
from one of the first act experiments. As his material grew, the ques- 
tion arose whether it might not be handled more effectively in a series 
of scenes rather than in the conventional three acts. Indeed, as parts 
of the play were read in the class, the broad nature of his idea seemed 
to demand to be represented in a sequence of scenes, so Wolfe worked 
out a long script in this way and had a mass of material by January. 
The particular form of the play is probably related to a literary 
opinion which Wolfe voiced.at the end of his second year at Harvard. 
In a paper written for Professor Murray on “The Theory of Ben 
Jonson’s Literary Art as Applied to the Comedy of Humors,’ we see 
that Wolfe has been reflecting on the problem of the extent of realism 
possible in literature,“ but his remarks show that in literary theorizing 
he did not always distinguish carefully enough between the two forms, 


“ See the two references to his father in 1923 (Terry, pp. 46 f. and p. 51). How- 
ever, Wolfe had been considering the story of his own family as possible literary 
material ever since his first summer in Cambridge in 1921. In a History Notebook 
(HCL, *46AM-8(3), History So, No. 2) there appear what seem to be preliminary 
plans for a play about the conflicts of a family surnamed variously Broody, Groody, 
or Benton, which begins: “The Broody’s were a strange family. They never saw 
each other’s good points till one of their number died.’ 

“It should also be noted in this connection that it was at Harvard that Wolfe 
read the book which he acknowledged was an influence on his novels: James Joyce’s 
Ulysses. He was no doubt very much impressed by its time scheme, its record of the 
happenings of a single day. 
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the novel and the drama. In his comparison of life and art, he recognizes 
the necessity for a selection in order to create an artistically compre- 
hensible product, but further discussion fails to acknowledge the limits 
upon the more restricted form, the drama. He defends realism, ‘a 
presentment of life as it is,’ as a desirable goal in art, and he discusses 
the value of a close approach to actuality within the scope of words. 


After stating that it is beyond human power to reproduce actuality, he 
continues: 


Even the camera fails in the attempt. For it can only reproduce a scene upon 
plane surfaces. 


The effort is not to be held in contempt. Art and photography are not 
positive and negative poles as has been asserted. They can merge one into the 


other and often do. The effect may be artistic even if it goes no farther than 
plane surface.** 


It was as literary photography, then, that Ben Jonson’s art pleased 
Wolfe; in his four or five great contributions to realistic comedy ‘he 
produced human nature upon plane surfaces.’ 

It was this type of literary theorizing that caused Wolfe to extend 
his efforts beyond the bounds of dramatic form. The ‘plane surface’ 
of what he wanted to represent was immensely broader than the selec- 
tive action of normal-sized plays and called for longer plays than the 
endurance of an audience could bear. 

Wolfe had come upon the idea for his new play about a year previ- 
ous to its final production. In June 1922, when he had gone home for 
the first time in two years, he found that Asheville had changed. The 
boom years had come, and his reaction to the effects on his home 
town are detailed in a letter to Mrs Roberts in the fall of that year: 


Coming home this last time I have gathered enough additional material to write 
a new play, — the second fusillade of the battle. This thing I had thought naive 
and simple is as old and as evil as hell; there is a spirit of world-old evil that 
broods about us, with all the subtle sophistication of Satan. Greed, greed, greed, 
— deliberate, crafty, motivated — masking under the guise of civic associations 
for municipal betterment. The disgusting spectacle of thousands of industrious 
and accomplished liars, engaged in the mutual and systematic pursuit of their 
profession, salting their editorials and sermons and advertisements with the 


religious and philosophic platitudes of Dr. Frank Crane, Edgar A. Guest, and 
the American Magazine.*® 


“HCL, *46AM-8(8), typescript, pp. 21 f. 


“HCL, *48M-233, published in part in the Atlantic Monthly, December 1946, 
p- 62. 
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This was the situation that set him to writing “Niggertown,’ the 
play, in ten scenes, which was produced by the Workshop on 11 and 
12 May 1923 under the title “Welcome to Our City.’ This play, in 
covering the life of a Southern town, tells the story of a real-estate 
group who, together with civic authorities, contrive to buy up all the 
property in the centrally-located Negro district of the town . They 
plan, after evicting all the tenants, to tear down the old property in 
order to build a new white residential section. When the Negro group 
resists eviction, a minor race riot breaks out, and the militia comes to 
restore order. Since it is an endeavor to picture a cross-section of the 
life of the Southern town, much of the dialogue does not pertain to 
the central action, but with the exception of the last scene the play 
reads very well. It has several elements to its advantage; there are a 
number of dramatically effective scenes; for the first time there appear 
some of the ‘humourous’ characters, in the Jonson-Smollett-Dickens 
tradition, which Wolfe drew with such success in his later novels; its 
characters include all classes and ages, both black and white; and the 
satire is broad in scope, covering Southern politics, Southern uni- 
versities, Southern preachers, small-town boosters, small-town little 
theatre, and even Northern societies for the betterment of Negroes 
in the South. But for production, such large scope presented prob- 
lems. Professor Baker had always urged students to make use of ma- 
terials that they knew well — to develop a situation which they could 
handle, using characters of a class or a region well known to them — 
but he had also always taught that dramatic presentation was based 
upon only highly selective parts of a particular action. When Wolfe 
wrote out a synopsis for ‘Welcome to Our City,’ he included the youth 
and background of certain characters, problems that had arisen in the 
city in recent years, his own ideas on the race question, etc.; but when 
he began to turn it into acts and scenes, even a selection still included 
a great many characters, a number of side issues, and a couple of 
scenes not pertinent to the action. This was, however, in conformity 
with his plan to present all the complexity of life functioning around 
his main problem. 

Although Baker agreed that his idea of presenting the background 
to his conflict was a good one, he pointed out that an audience must 
be given a more concentrated package, for interest would flag if they 
had to submit to an entire detailing of a large problem. Wolfe, on the 
other hand, maintained that if the materials were true to life an audi- 
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ence would continue to give their attention, no matter how long the 
play or how complex the list of characters. 

The basis of this disagreement was the question of the distinction 
between the two forms, the novel and the drama. The problem had 
often arisen for Wolfe’s consideration since he had been working un- 
der Professor Baker. The lectures in the course, ‘Forms of the Drama,’ 
had stressed the differences; a question in a mid-term examination had 
forced Wolfe to write about it; and Baker had called it directly to 
his attention at least once, which is evidenced by a penciled note beside 
an elaborate stage direction and a character description in Act I of 
‘The Mountains’: ‘Aren’t you anticipating your text and writing as a 
novelist?’ ‘Welcome to Our City’ was a case in which Wolfe’s ap- 
proach to actuality needed to be curbed to meet stage limitations if it 
was to be attempted in a play. However, Baker recognized his poten- 
tialities in narrative, his zest for detail, and his interest in the full de- 
velopment of minor characters; and he pointed out to him that his 
aims suggested the novel form rather than the drama. But the ‘Artist 
Myth’ interfered: at this point Wolfe conceived of himself in the 
role of the artist as playwright, not of the artist as novelist, and he 
was sure his play would be a success. Yet, though the requirements 
of his artistic purposes already exceeded the limits of the restricted 
form of the drama, in a note to Baker (when he submitted his script 
for production) he indicated future plans of even larger scope: 


I have written this play with 30 odd mamed characters because it required it, 
not because I don’t know how to save paint. 

Some day I’m going to write a play with 50, 80, 100 people — a whole town, 
a whole race, a whole epoch — for my souls ease and comfort.®° 


He wished to write something on the scale of The Dynasts, but also 
expected that stage production would be possible. 

‘Welcome to Our City’ was marked for production in the spring, 
and Wolfe worked hard to put his scenes into shape for performance. 
He tried to cut down his material, make his scenes more compact, and 
economize as much as he thought possible; he attempted to follow 
Baker’s advice and at the same time to retain as much of his own con- 


ception of the play as he could. He stated his position in the note to 
Baker: 


” HCL, *46AM-12(1), probably March 1923. 
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I would be sorry to think that a close eye on the relevancy, the direct bearing 
of each scene and incident on the main problem, that of the negro, would 
conceal from you the fact that I knew what I wanted to do from the beginning 
to the end. With what success I did it I cannot even venture a guess. 

But will you please remember this: a play about the negro, a play in which 
each scene bore directly upon the negro, a play in which the negro was kept 
ever before you, might be a better play; it would not be the play I started to 


write.™ 

But the play was still too long and still contained some portions 
that were far below the quality of the whole. It was Professor Baker’s 
policy to refrain from editing scripts that were to be produced for his 
private audiences. Let professional producers deal with scripts as they 
must, this was the one opportunity for a young playwright to see his 
play produced exactly as he had written it. Of course, Baker offered 
criticisms to the young writers, and in most cases his suggestions were 
adopted. In this case, however, he was dealing with a young man who 
felt that the truth of his realism would carry over any dramatic short- 
comings. Wolfe would not cut the play, and after successive confer- 
ences it was necessary for Baker to do some cutting himself in order to 
reduce the excessive running time. Wolfe even lost his temper a 
couple of times during the shaping of the final script and was read 
to withdraw the play. At length, however, he submitted to Baker’s 
cutting, because he wished to get his play produced. Not much was 
dropped out, but the concluding scene was considerably shortened. 

‘Welcome to Our City,’ as produced in Agassiz Theatre in May 
1923, was one of the most spectacular productions ever undertaken by 
the Workshop. It made use of seven different arrangements of a unit 
set and had a cast of forty-four people. There were thirty-one speak- 
ing parts. The performances were very exciting; yet the play was not 
a complete success. It was original in its treatment of several strata of 
town life and in the fact that it dealt with the race problem; but some 
of the scenes extraneous to the main action were far too lengthy for 
their purpose. However, the chief fault of all was that the moral posi- 
tions of the antagonists — Rutledge, the white leader, and Johnson, 
the Negro leader — were not clear, probably because Wolfe’s views 
on the race question were not clear in his own mind.” The play was 


™ Ibid. 

“ The main action of the play (the real estate conflict) would be naturally sym- 
pathetic to the Negro leader, but Wolfe still retained some of the Southern ante- 
bellum attitudes toward the Negro race. 
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still excessively long, and the set changes were not made with the 
necessary speed. The performances began at eight and did not end 
until midnight. Most of the written criticisms from the audience re- 
marked on the unnecessary length, and some were averse to his 
handling of the race question on the stage, but on the whole the com- 
ment was favorable. Wolfe would not commit himself on the pro- 
duction even to his mother: ‘I won’t say whether my play was good 
or bad’; * but he was angry that part of the audience failed to give 
his work its deserved acclaim. However, the productions were sup- 
posed to be laboratory experiments, and the young playwrights could 
profit by the criticism. Bearing in mind the staging of their scripts, 
they might be better able to revise their plays into condition worthy of 
sale to Broadway producers. Baker saw that Wolfe’s play had ex- 
cellent possibilities if it were judiciously tightened. He told him that 
he thought the play had a better chance for commercial success than 
Elmer Rice’s “The Adding Machine,’ * which was just closing a three 
months’ run in New York, and he asked the Theatre Guild to give 
the young man’s play a reading. 

Quite naturally, Wolfe was excited. Now he really began to con- 
ceive of himself as an artist and as a successful one. He was already 
planning a trip to Europe with the money he would make on his play. 
He wrote to his mother, ‘I know this now: I am inevitable. I sincerely 
believe that the only thing that can stop me now is insanity, disease, 
or death,’ * and further, ‘I will go everywhere and see everything. I 
will meet all the people I can. I will think all the thoughts, feel all the 
emotions I am able, and will write, write, write.’ ** But this faith in 
himself, which provided the necessary power and energy to carry out 
his later literary projects, was, at this point, a liability to his career as 
a playwright. He was convinced that his play with the scope of a 
novel would prove acceptable to the New York audience. Instead of 
applying the blue pencil, he restored cuts that were made in the re- 

® Terry, p. 53- 

“ Terry, p. 48. Oddly enough, the term ‘expressionistic’ was used in connection 
with “Welcome to Our City.’ Although one or two stage directions at the begin- 
ning and at the end call for a symbolic mode of behavior, the dialogue and action 
of the rest of the play are very realistic. 

* Terry, p. 49. 

* Terry, p. 53. 
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hearsals and set off with the play for New York with great hopes.” 
But after his return home to Asheville his hopes were cast down by a 
letter of refusal. 

When Wolfe was in New York again in the fall, one of the directors 
of the Theatre Guild called him in and promised to recommend the 
play for the next season if he would cut down the length and remove 
some of the less important characters and themes. At Christmas, Wolfe 
talked the problem over with Professor Baker. Baker had hoped Wolfe 
would have shortened his play long ago, but he advised him against 
making a conventional vehicle out of it. 

Wolfe, by now badly in need of money, was trying for a teaching 
position at New York University. Professor Baker tried to discourage 
him from teaching because it would leave no time for writing; never- 
theless, Wolfe accepted an appointment as an instructor at New York 
University and began teaching in February 1924. The final outcome 
of his contacts with the theatrical producers was that “Welcome to Our 
City’ was never sold. 


Vil 


Before passing to the conclusion of Wolfe’s playwriting career, we 
must glance briefly at his achievements as a student and his attitudes 
toward his student days at Harvard. He did well in his classes, making 
almost all A’s. Likewise, his class reports and term papers, which ran 
in characteristic Wolfe fashion to seventy or eighty pages, were almost 
all marked A. Most of them were, however, rambling and of unequal 
quality throughout, as the following representative comments by his 
professors indicate. These criticisms are very apt and parts of them 
might well be attached to some of Wolfe’s later fiction. For example, 
from Professor Greenough: 


An interesting discussion. Your quotations are not always critically related. 


You are apt to be carried away by your enthusiasm and to keep more than is 
essential to your point.*® 


™ The Wisdom collection in the Harvard Library has two versions of the play, 
one which was used as a basis for the Harvard production and one which was his 
final version, dating sometime after his first European trip in 1924-1925. The text of 
the play submitted to the Theatre Guild in September 1923 may be conjectured 
from the final version. ' 

“HCL, *46AM-8(12), a comment on a report on Benjamin Franklin and Francis 
Bacon entitled ‘For the Relief of Man’s Estate.’ 
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From Professor Murray: 


I like the originality and vigor of your appreciation of Ben Jonson. You show 
genuine understanding of the man and his work. In writing you are inclined to 
repeat yourself and the essay would profit by a re-ordering.®® 


And most incisive of all, from Professor Lowes: 


This paper shows both insight and a gift for expression. The last, in particular, 
needs (as Coleridge says) to be “curbed and ruddered.” The study sprawls a 
little — yet you can be terse and telling, as you show again and again. 


Professor Lowes had taken an interest in Wolfe and had hoped that 
one or two more years of graduate study might control and strengthen 
what he recognized as an inquisitive and productive mind. When 
Wolfe asked Professor Lowes for a note of recommendation for a 
teaching position, Lowes wrote a just evaluation of Wolfe as a student: 


A student of very distinct ability who can bury himself in a subject and 
come out with fresh and interesting results. His intelligence is keen and alert, 
and with a little more discipline will be, I think, an instrument of unusual 
effectiveness.* 


A great part of Wolfe’s attitude toward Harvard is recorded in Of 
Time and the River, as seen through the eyes of ‘young Faustus.’ 
These episodes reflect Wolfe’s criticism of the playwriting group and 
his enthusiasm for encyclopaedic experience, but they do not detail 
other aspects of his Harvard days — the fear, the loneliness, the refuge 
in illusion during the first year, and the security and delight of his 
final year. Drafts for Of Time and the River that were outlined and 
later discarded indicate the gradual emergence of the library as the 
one bright spot amid Eugene Gant’s fear and loneliness. His special 
haunt was the Farnsworth Room, which is described in this eulogy: 


There was a room (if it has gone the rest can perish!) on the right hand of 
the entrance to Widener Library. It had, lined in its reachable and encircling 
shelves, several thousand most noble books: It was furnished as well with 
spacious rump-receiving chairs and couches... . 

The light was mellow; the decoration quiet and soothing; the place was 
governed by a kindly ponderous woman of sixty years, who allowed the young 


” HCL, *46AM-8(8), comment on “The Theory of Ben Jonson’s Literary Art as 
Applied to the Comedy of Humors.’ 

” HCL, *46AM-8(11), comment on ‘Italian Influence in the Prose and Dramatic 
Writings of Robert Greene.’ 

“ On an Appointment Office form dated 28 March 1922. 
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men catholic liberty in the disposition of their arms, legs, thighs: a man might 
read asprawl without complaint. To this room he came daily; before he left 
he had gutted the place of all he had not previously read. . . . 

And as, sunk in the deep luxury of the Farnsworth Room, he heard remotely 
the hideous clamour of the Cambridge street cars, this conviction grew in him. 
Almost all that that university had to offer him was in that room: in later years 
when his memories of the whole scene was phantasmal as painted smoke, the 
solid and permanent outlines of that room, the exact placing of the books on 
the shelves, all remained minutely fixed: that place was freedom, heaven, Har- 
vard — the one place he had found where utter freedom had been given him 
to read, think, say what he liked. 

And this, in the end was what Harvard came to mean to him: a room full 
of fine books and spacious chairs. Few places have meant more. 


Other parts of his jottings show his later feeling of security and the 
enjoyment of the place he had found for himself — for example, the 
careless atmosphere of the opening of “The River People’™ on the 
steps of the library, or the backward glance at classroom hours in the 
Notebook, ‘Johnny Lowes and the research class— those pleasant 
days!’ 

Besides Professor Baker, one other figure on the Harvard faculty 
struck Wolfe as a possible character for his book — Irving Babbitt. 
When we remember that he attended Babbitt’s lectures, we can picture 
his squirming as Babbitt turned his ironies upon every aspect of Ro- 
manticism. Here is one remembrance that the Notebook records: 
‘Irving Babbitt and the cropped heads “ — “Imagination, says its good, 
but should be kept in check” — No fear of that! — we read Boileau — 
Whom he considered a faultless poet.’ 

According to his notes for a characterization, Wolfe probably in- 
tended ‘Professor Jackson Crawford’ as a character dominated by 
his one ruling prejudice. There is a sketch of the Professor rising in 
the morning, a little grim about the overexuberance of the sun, and 
there are suggestions of scenes in which the Professor loses control of 
his ‘inner check’ and reacts violently to classroom pranks. Unfortu- 
nately, Professor Crawford found no place in Of Time and the River. 

However, one of the most brilliant portions of the Harvard episodes 

“HCL, *46AM-7(30), rejected passages from Of Time and the River. 

“*The River People’ was Wolfe’s attempt at a second novel in 1928. Later much 
of the material was incorporated into Of Time and the River for the Joel Pierce 
episodes. 


“Wolfe, having sat in the back of the room as an auditor, retained a picture of 
Babbitt lecturing over a hedge of Harvard crew-cut heads. 
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in Of Time and the River, is the portrait of ‘Professor Hatcher’ based 
on G. P. Baker. Here, Wolfe selected certain of Baker’s character- 
istics for genial caricature and rendered one of his most memorable 
characters. 

Wolfe’s satire on the 47 Workshop is more vigorous, and his evalua- 
tion of the Workshop as another of the many American success-dream 
formulas is a personal one. It was for him a dream of fame and he 
tasted bitter disappointment; thus for Eugene Gant the episode in 
Of Time and the River is represented as false and, for him, a delusion. 

The attitude toward the student group probably reflects Wolfe’s 
own bitterness over his failure to make his mark in this field. Most of 
the members of the 47 Workshop were irritated by the satire in Of 
Time and the River, and it became for them a roman-a-clef in which 
to discover themselves or their friends... Others recognized that the pic- 
ture, though highly colored, was excellent satire on theatrical groups 
where pretense and false taste are too much in evidence. A few carried 
over their injured feelings into their view of the characterization of 
‘Professor Hatcher,’ and asserted that Wolfe was striking at Professor 
Baker as a result of failure to be a successful playwright. This last 
charge is not in keeping with the text or with Wolfe’s opinion of his 
teacher. 

Wolfe had great admiration for Baker although the difference be- 
tween New England and North Carolina never allowed them to be- 
come very close. While at Harvard, Wolfe often spoke of Professor 
Baker with fervent gratitude for his help and friendship, and he looked 
upon him as an idol—he was overjoyed by any word of praise, 
crushed by any hint of censure. Later Wolfe resented Professor 
Baker’s treatment of his “Welcome to Our City’ script, but in his en- 
thusiasm over the production and possible sale of his play he remem- 
bered to whom he was indebted for his opportunity.” 

Professor Baker had always had confidence in Wolfe’s creative abil- 
ity. He had written the following recommendation for him for the 
teaching position at Northwestern; his comment shows that he under- 


stood Wolfe’s limitations, but still thought he might succeeed in the 
drama: 


“ Terry, p. 49. This is only one of many such utterances. 
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One of the promising in English 47a, the advanced course in playwriting. 
Whether he will be a successful playwright someday depends, I think, en- 
tirely on himself. He is intelligent, ambitious, and well-equipped. I much 
want him to return for special work another year. 


Even after the difficulties over “Welcome to Our City’ Baker was still 
a believer in the young man’s writing talents. In a letter in October 
1923 Baker writes: ‘{ Welcome to Our City] is at present in the hands 
of the Theatre Guild for their consideration. I have great faith in its 
writer as a coming man.’ 

When Wolfe could not sell his play, he went to Baker for help and 
advice.* His idol toppled when he realized that Baker could not solve 
his problems for him and that he must make his own decisions. Baker 
was disappointed in Wolfe that he had not taken his advice earlier 
about the play and that he had let slip the opportunity to market the 
play. Baker intimated that he might never be a playwright: “Your 
gift is not selection, but profusion,’ he told him ® — but he encouraged 
the young man to go on writing. 

Two extremes of Wolfe’s attitude toward his old teacher exist in 
copies of a note and a letter among the Wolfe papers. The first is a 
fragment of a note never intended to be sent; it is a blowing off of 
steam after the last interview, expressing his resentment of the fact 
that Baker had urged him to continue writing and at the same time 
offered him no help or suggestion for supporting himself. The sec- 
ond, a long letter written aboard ship when he was beginning his 
first voyage to Europe in October 1924, tells Baker about the progress 
on the play “The House,’ reports on the first year of teaching in New 
York, and concludes with the following sincere tribute: ‘I think you 
know how I really feel toward you. You are just about the best friend 
I ever had, and no year passes that does not compel renewed and in- 
creased affection for your character and courage.’ ™ 


“ On an Appointment Office form dated 22 March 1922. 

“From an unpublished letter to Oliver Sayler in the Harvard Library Theatre 
Collection. The quotation is made with Mrs Baker’s kind permission. 

“ Wolfe gives two accounts of this last interview, in a letter to his mother (Terry, 
p- 66) and in a letter to Mrs Roberts (Atlantic Monthly, December 1946, p. 65). 
There is also a fragment of a play which is apparently based on this episode, HCL, 
*46AM-7(21). 

” These are his words as Mrs Baker remembers them. 

* HCL, *46AM-12(1). 
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Wolfe’s turn to a different form of writing occurred gradually 

within the next two years. Although work on the new play, “The 
House,’ took up his spare time while teaching, he experimented with 
prose narrative during his trip to Europe later that year. He described 
this work, which he called ‘Passage to England,’ in a letter to Mrs 
Roberts in March 1925." After another term at New York Univer- 
sity, and in Europe again, he began to write the autobiographical 
work that we know as Look Homeward, Angel and Of Time and the 
River. He gives a report of his new project to Mrs Roberts in a letter 
of July 1926: 
I have begun work on a book —a novel, to which I may give the title of The 
Building of a Wall— perhaps not; but because I am a tall man, you know 
perhaps my fidelity to walls and to secret places. All the passion of my heart 
and of my life I am pouring into this book . . . its unity is simply this—I am 
telling the story of a powerful creative element trying to work its way toward 
an essential isolation; a creative solitude; a secret life — its fierce struggles to 
wall this part of its life away from birth — first against the public and savage 
glare of an unbalanced, nervous brawling family group; later against school, 
society, all the barbarous invasions of the world. In a way, the book marks a 
progression toward freedom; in a way toward bondage — but this does not 
matter: to me one is as beautiful as the other.” 


At last, he was able to make use of his long preparation: he was able 
to convert that knowledge and experience which he had so furiously 
sought into his portrait of the artist. No longer bound by the limita- 
tions of the theatre audience, he was able to represent all the levels of 
society moving about his central character. Since the narrative was 
based on his personal life, one of its principal elements was its theme 
of escape. 

It was to Harvard that Wolfe had made this escape and there began 
his attempt at the self-determined life preparatory to a writing career. 
At Harvard he first began to practise his theory that the best literary 
work comes from the immediate experience of the writer. It was 
there that the suggestion was put in his mind that his talent was more 
suitable for prose fiction than for drama, although it was in the drama 
workshop, spurred by the encouragement and discipline of Baker, 


" HCL, *48M-233, published in the Atlantic Monthly, December 1946, p. 65. 
"HCL, *48M-233; Atlantic Monthly, December 1946, p. 66. 
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that he did his first mature writing. Wolfe never acknowledged what 
the university meant to him except as an atmosphere of learning and 
of books. He felt a bitterness at his failure to be a playwright. But 
during these three years he fed his mind with books, and this is the 
happy remembrance of Harvard that he kept. Even in the arrogant 
tone of the Notebook written in his period of discouragement this is 
his summary: 


What can I say of Harvard? A deficient enough place but for three years I 
wallowed in books there, performing as prodigious a feat of reading as has 
ever been performed by a living mortal before or since — having no electives 
to win, no popular favor to court, no particular student tabu to obey —I 
found it as free a place for thinking as I have ever found in America — God 
knows, I went around slovenly enough, — unbarbered, untailored . . . I lived 
in a kind of dream — at first a species of nightmare — at last — (particularly 
during the last year) — in a radiance — drunken with joy and with power — 
To me it was only vaguely a “University” — to me it was a place heavy with 
the noble enchantment of books — all the beauty, all the power, all the wonder 
was there for me — the centre of the place now, the first picture that comes 
to me, is of the Farnsworth room — the luxurious couch — and the books . . . 
Was not a university for me a wall... . 


Ricuarp S. KENNEDY 











The Prince of Wales's Set 
of Pope’s Works 


I 


N the Lefferts collection of Pope in the Harvard College Library 

is a four-volume set of Pope’s works bound uniformly in red 

morocco for Frederick, Prince of Wales, with his arms, badge, 

and monogram stamped in gold on the bindings. Generally speak- 
ing, the set consists of impressions on thick paper of Pope’s Works, 
1717, Works . . . Volume Il, 1735 (divided into two volumes), and 
Letters, 1737, in quarto; but various additions and omissions make each 
volume of special significance for bibliographical and biographical 
reasons.” 

A particular instance of Frederick’s interest in Pope is seen in his 
calling at Twickenham in October 1735, but Pope’s expressed surprise 
at the visit® is probably only a polite way of acknowledging the Prince’s 
condescension, rather than an indication that their previous acquaint- 
ance had been slight. At this time, the Prince was equally in conflict 
with George II, his father, and with Walpole, and he had as his advisers 
the leaders of the Opposition, many of whom were friends of Pope. 
These circumstances, coupled with the Prince’s patronage of letters, 
made acquaintance with Pope inevitable in any event. Four years later, 
the Prince was attending conferences of the leaders of the Opposition 
in Pope’s grotto, and George Lyttelton, the Prince’s secretary, even 

* The existence of the set was known to Reginald Harvey Griffith, who refers to 
it in passing in his Alexander Pope: A Bibliography (Austin, Tex., 1922-), I, 372, 393, 
and 407; he seems not to have examined it himself, however, nor to have asked that 
it be examined for him. References to Griffith in the text serve to identify editions 
of Pope’s works by the number assigned them in Griffith’s bibliography. See also 
Alexander Pope. Notes towards a Bibliography of Early Editions of His Writings. 
A Catalogue of Marshall C. Lefferts’s Great Collection ... Offered for Sale by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. (New York, 1910), pp. 37, 38, 39. 


* The Works of Alexander Pope, ed. Whitwell Elwin and William John Court- 
hope (London, 1871-89), VIII, 351. 
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credited Pope with the power to influence his Royal Highness.’ Ref- 


erences to the intimacy vanish from Pope’s letters after 1741, but 
doubtless only because his correspondence with Lyttelton is not pre- 
served after that year. 

One may note, at the outset, that the format of the Prince of Wales’s 
set of Pope’s works was dictated by that of Pope’s translation of the 
Iliad. The separate volumes of the /liad were issued in quarto, on paper 
of various thicknesses, and in folio, on large and on small paper. Pope 
not unnaturally chose to make his Works of 1717 uniform with the 
two volumes of his translation that had already been published. He 
himself seems to have been desirous of abandoning quartos and folios 
after the appearance of his Works . . . Volume Il, in 1735, and to 
have published his Letters in the larger sizes in 1737 only upon the 
representations of owners of his Works and his Homer who wished to 
complete their sets. The last collection he published in these sizes, his 
Works . . . inProse. Vol. Il, 1741, contained more of his correspond- 
ence, and was intended as a companion volume to the Letters of 1737. 
Owners of sets in quarto and folio who wished to add the poems pub- 
lished after 1735 had to buy them individually in the formats they 
desired. Of all the formats, the quarto on thick paper was considered 
the finest and was the most expensive.* 

The first volume of the Prince of Wales’s set is an impression on 
thick paper of the quarto Works of Mr. Alexander Pope, 1717, the 
second issue, with cancel title-page (Griffith 84a). At the end of this 
volume is an impression on thick paper of the epitaphs from the quarto 
Works .. . Volume Il, 1735 (Griffith 372), collating A-B* (Bq 
canceled), pages [1]—14. Two additional leaves of epitaphs follow, 
the first signed C, paged 15 on the recto and unpaged on the verso, the 
second unsigned, paged 15 on the recto and blank on the verso. The 
half-sheet to which the first of these leaves properly belongs contains 
an epitaph for James Craggs the younger on recto C1, “To James 
Craggs, Esq; Secretary of State’ on verso C1, the ‘Ode on Solitude’ on 
recto [C2], and “The Dying Christian to his Soul’ on verso [C2]; it is 
recorded by Griffith in a thick-paper quarto volume made up about 
1739 (Griffith 514); in the Prince of Wales’s volume [C2] is bound 

* Elwin-Courthope, V, 321, and IX, 176-177. In his letter to Swift, dated 17 May 
1739, Pope wrote: “The prince shows me a distinction beyond any merit or pretence 
on my part; and I have received a present from him of some marble heads of poets 


for my library, and some urns for my garden’ (Elwin-Courthope, VII, 374). 
* Griffith, I, 70. 
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following page 384. The second of the two additional leaves of epi- 
taphs, containing an epitaph for Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Roches- 
ter, has hitherto been recorded only in the proof state. In 1907, C. 
Davies Sherborn announced that he had ‘a rough proof — not hot- 
pressed — of this,’ which he was going to present to the British Mu- 
seum. Sherborn thought that the epitaph for Atterbury had been 
printed on recto Bq of the epitaphs in the quarto Works . . . Volume 
II, and subsequently canceled; but the watermarks in the Prince of 
Wales’s volume indicate that the leaf on which the epitaph for Atter- 
bury is printed is not conjugate with B1 immediately preceding, which 
is printed from the type of the quarto Works . . . Volume Il. There- 
fore, either the Atterbury leaf is not the missing B4, or else in the Prince 
of Wales’s volume B4 was canceled and replaced by a duplicate.° 

The contents of Pope’s quarto Works . . . Volume Il, 1735, are 
distributed between the second and third volumes of the Prince of 
Wales’s set as follows: half-title and title-page, in the third volume; 
‘The Author to the Reader,’ ‘An Essay on Man,’ ‘Ethic Epistles, the 
Second Book,’ and ‘Satires of Horace Imitated. To which are added, 
Satires of Dr. John Donne,’ in the second volume; and the ‘Dunciad’ in 
the third volume, except for the last two sheets of notes and errata, 
which are bound at the end of the second volume. As noted above, the 
epitaphs are bound at the end of the first volume of the set. Except for 
the ‘Essay on Man’ and the satires of Horace (but not those of Donne), 
the various pieces are printed from the type of the quarto Works . . . 
Volume II. Division into two volumes was necessitated by the addition 
or retention of other of Pope’s works. 

The second volume of the Prince of Wales’s set has been supplied 
with a title-page dated 1737: The Works of Mr. Alexander Pope: Con- 
taining his Epistles and Satires: With some never before printed (Grif- 
fith 474). The ‘Essay on Man’ is an impression on thick paper of the 
first edition of four books, 1734 (Griffith 338), wanting the half-title. 
The last leaf has been replaced by a reprint * that would seem, from the 
chainlines, watermark, and comparative thinness of the paper, to be 
conjugate with the first leaf of the ‘Ethic Epistles, the Second Book.’ 
The apparent relationship of the two leaves is doubtless illusory, how- 


* Athenaeum, No. 4146 (13 April 1907), p. 442. 

*See Norman Ault, New Light on Pope (London, 1949), pp. 281-285. 

"Identified by the fact that the word ‘Breast’ in line 10 is followed by a period 
instead of a comma. 
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ever, for in another thick-paper volume in the Harvard College Library, 
having similar contents, the same two leaves are shown by the chainlines 
to be not conjugate. Following the ‘Ethic Epistles’ is inserted an im- 
pression on thick paper of Pope’s Epistles of Horace Imitated . . . 
MDCCCXXXVIII [i.c., 1738] (Griffith 490), without the title-page 
and without the copper-plate ornaments.* The other Horatian imita- 
tions in the volume are an impression on thick paper of The First Satire 
of the Second Book of Horace . . . To which is added, the Second 
Satire of the same Book, 1734 (Griffith 341). All the foregoing variants 
from the quarto Works . . . Volume Il are common to other made-up 
volumes on thick paper (Griffith 474 and 514). 

The unique characteristic of the Prince of Wales’s volume is the 
presence of a cancel in Epistle II of the ‘Ethic Epistles, the Second Book’ 
(I1-4, pages 65-72, replacing I1—2, second count, pages 65-68), by 
which are introduced a number of lines not previously known to have 
been included in the poem by Pope until shortly before his death. The 
problems posed by this cancel will be discussed at length in Part II 
below. 

The third volume of the Prince of Wales’s set has a half-title and title- 
page which are printed from the type of the quarto Works . . . Vol- 
ume II, altered in ink to read ‘Volume III’ (see Griffith 515). In this 
volume, ‘Martinus Scriblerus His Prolegomena, and Notes Variorum 
on the Dunciad,’ with its indexes, is succeeded by the Scriblerus Papers, 
the ‘Guardians,’ ‘Memoirs of P. P.,’ and ‘A Key to the Lock,’ which in 
the impression on regular paper were withheld until the publication of 
Pope’s Works . . . in Prose. Vol. Il, in 1741 (Griffith 531). The 
continuous paging and signatures in the Prince of Wales’s volume in- 
dicate that the prose pieces were originally intended as appendages to 
the ‘Dunciad, Variorum,’ and were only subsequently superseded by 
two sheets of notes and errata, doubtless when it became apparent that 
otherwise the quarto Works . . . Volume Il would be inconveniently 
thick. Before the pieces were published in 1741, two items present in 
the Prince of Wales’s volume, the ‘Guardian’ for 24 March 1713 and 
‘A Letter of Martinus Scriblerus. M.D. to the Guardian’ (*Pp1-4), 
were canceled and replaced by a single unsigned leaf having the half- 
title for the ‘Guardian’ on the recto and on the verso the beginning of 


* The ornaments are present in the thick-paper volume referred to in the preceding 
sentence. 
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the number for 27 April 1713. The problems posed by these two pieces 
will be discussed in detail in Part III. 

The fourth volume of the Prince of Wales’s set is of interest in that 
it presents the unrecorded last state before publication of Pope’s quarto 
Letters, 1737 (see Griffith 454). In this state Letter CLXXXVIII ends 
on recto Ss1, verso Ss1 is blank, and “Thoughts on Various Subjects’ 
begins on recto Ssz. Before publication, Pope decided to replace the 
‘Thoughts’ by four letters to and from Jonathan Swift. The whole of 
sheet Ss was then canceled, and the last page of Letter CLXXXVIII 
was reset for the cancel recto Ss1, which has on its verso the first page 
of the Swift letters.” The Prince of Wales’s volume proves that the 
cancel setting of recto Ss1 does not differ materially from the original. 

A final special feature of the set appears in the identical portrait 
frontispieces which have been inserted.in the first and fourth volumes. 
The etched portrait appearing in these frontispieces, by Jonathan 
Richardson, showing Pope i in a wig, with the head facing slightly to 
the observer’s right, is a variant of Grolier No. 32, lacking the date 
‘s36,"” 

Although none of the volumes is inscribed by Pope, there can be 
little doubt that he presented them to the Prince, and probably in 1738. 
As noted above, the Horatian odes and epistles in the second volume 
are printed from the type of the Epistles of Horace Imitated, publica- 
tion of which was advertised in May 1738; and the epitaph for Craggs 
was first published, so far as is known, in Pope’s small octavo Works 

. Vol. Il. Part II, which, from the date on the title-page, would 
seem to have been printed in 1738, although Griffith places its publica- 
tion in 1739." There seems to be no evidence that such of the other 
contents as were not published earlier could not have been in print by 
1738. Finally, the opening sentence of George Lyttelton’s letter to 
Pope of 13 July 1738 refers to a present that might well be the set of 

* The sheets of the “Thoughts’ (without Ss1) were, in the impression on thick 
paper, included in some copies of Pope’s quarto Letters, 1737 (copy in the Harvard 
College Library; Thomas J. Wise, A Pope Library, London, 1931, p. 94); the impres- 
sion on regular paper was issued as part of Pope’s Works . . . in Prose. Vol. Il, 1741 
(Griffith 531). 

* Cf. Grolier Club, A Catalogue of the First Editions of the Works of Alexander 
Pope . . . Together with a Collection of the Engraved Portraits (New York, 1911), 
p- 53. A third example of the variant is to be found at Harvard in a copy of the 
large-paper folio edition of the 1737 Letters (Griffith 456) that came in the Gay 


collection. 
* Griffith, I, 386 and 398. 
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books in question: ‘I am sorry I was so unlucky [as] to be gone from 
London before your packet came, and that his R. H. was thereby de- 
prived of the pleasure of seeing it so soon as you intended.’ ** But, 
whenever the four volumes were presented, they remain, apart from 
their bibliographical significance, as interesting mementos of Pope’s 
attachment to the ‘patriot’ cause. 


II 


As already noted, Epistle II of ‘Ethic Epistles, the Second Book’ in 
the second volume of the Prince of Wales’s set is printed from the 
of the quarto edition of Pope’s Works . . . Volume Il, 1735 (Griffith 
372), except that two leaves, I1-2 (second count), pages 65-68, have 
been canceled and replaced by a full sheet, 11-4, pages 65-72. The type 
for the cancel sheet seems to have been set from a copy of the quarto 
printing in the margins of which Pope had written some revisions and 
two considerable passages for insertion."* Four small revisions occur in 
the last two leaves of the cancel sheet (indicated here by italics): ** 


Our bolder talents in full /ight display’d, 

There none distinguish ’twixt your Shame or Pride, 
Yet hate to rest, and dread to be alone, 

’Tis half their Age’s prudence to pretend; 


The quarto of 1735 reads: ‘view’, ‘Where’, ‘Repose’, and ‘It grows’. 
The folio printings of Pope’s Works . . . Volume Il, 1735 (Griffith 


370-371) have ‘to rest’ and ‘ ’Tis half’; but ‘light’ and ‘There’ are new 
with the cancel sheet. 


A more striking revision, not found in any other printing, occurs in 
the first leaf of the cancel sheet: ** 


* Elwin-Courthope, IX, 174. 

*For an example of Pope’s use of this method of revising copy, see the facsimile 
in the third volume of Elwin-Courthope (facing the title-page). 

“LI. 201, 204, 228, 236 in Elwin-Courthope (III, 109, 111); Il. 190, 193 (first 
count), 217, 225 in the Prince of Wales’s volume (pp. 70, 72, second count); Il. 108, 
111, 136, 144 in the quarto Works . . . Volume Il (pp. 66, 68, second count). 

* Pp. 65-66 (second count) in the quarto Works . . . Volume Il and the Prince of 
Wales’s volume; Il. 101-114 in Elwin-Courthope, III, 102-103. The numbering of 
the lines in the quarto follows that of the folio editions of the Works . . . Volume 
II, which do not have the couplet, ‘Or her who . . . place!’ 
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Quarto Works .. . Volume Il 


Turn then from Wits; and look on Simo’s Mate, 
No Ass so meek, no Ass so obstinate: 
Or her, that owns her faults, but never mends 
Because she’s honest, and the best of Friends: 
Or her, whose life the Church and Scandal share, 
For ever in a Passion, or a Pray’r: 
Or her who laughs at Hell, but (like her Grace) 
Cries, oh how charming if there’s no such place! 
Or who in sweet Vicissitude appears 
Of Mirth and Opium, Ratafie and Tears, 
The daily Anodyne and nightly Draught 
To kill those Foes to Fair-ones, Time and Thought. 
Woman and Fool are two hard Things to hit, 
For true No-meaning puzzles more than Wit. 


Prince of Wales’s Volume 
Turn then from Wits to Issachar’s dull Mate, 
No Ass so meek, no Ass so obstinate: 
True, that’s her fault, and faults she never mends 
Because she’s honest, and the best of Friends. 
See what a sweet Vicissitude appears 
Of Mirth and Opium, Ratafie and Tears! 
The daily Anodyne and nightly draught, 
To kill those foes to Fair ones, Time and Thought. 
At Hell she laughs; but like her simple Grace 
Cries, O! how charming if there’s no such place! 
Woman and Fool are two hard things to hit, 
For true No-meaning puzzles more than Wit. 


It will be seen that in the Prince of Wales’s volume the five separate 
sketches of the quarto have been combined into a single more consider- 
able portrait. The method makes one wonder how frequently Pope’s 
characters may have come into being by mere synthesis or accretion 
rather than by development from traits of a single person. 

The additional passages in the cancel sheet occur between the lines 
numbered in the quarto 99 and 100, and 105 and 106."* When they 
were originally composed is uncertain, but while some of the lines 
cannot have been written before 1735, others may have been written 
at the same time as the rest of the poem, for when Pope wrote to Swift 


* LI. 114 and 151, and 156 and 199 in Elwin-Courthope (III, 103, 106, 109). 
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in February 1733 that he had completed the poem, he added that it 


could not be published as written because the public was ‘so sore of 
satire’ and so willing to interpret Pope’s examples of vice as attacks on 
specific persons.’ He gave no indication that the poem was not com- 
plete as printed either in the separate publication of February 1735, 
entitled Of the Characters of Women: An Epistle to a Lady (Griffith 
360-363), or in his quarto and folio Works . . . Volume II, published 
in April (Griffith 370-372); but in the octavo Works . . . Vol. Il, 
published in July (Griffith 388-389), he added a note to the effect that 
‘certain examples and illustrations’ had been omitted between the lines 
numbered in the quarto 105 and 106."* The second of the two addi- 
tional passages in the Prince of Wales’s volume occurs at this point, but 
it is an argumentative passage (that outward appearance is no index to 
character) ; the examples, consisting of the characters of Philomede and 
Atossa, are found in the first of the passages, inserted six lines earlier. 
When, at the end of 1742 or the beginning of 1743, Pope revised the 
poem, he included in it these two passages, altered and rearranged, and 
the character of Chloe, which had been first published as a separate 
poem in his Works . . . Vol. II. Part Il, 1738 [1739] (Griffith 507).” 
He printed the revision in a new edition of the four poems which in his 
Works . . . Volume Il had comprised ‘Ethic Epistles, the Second 
Book’ and distributed a few copies to his friends just before he died 
(Griffith 591).” Warburton, who had compiled the notes for the 
edition and whose property it was under the terms of Pope’s will, sup- 
pressed it, probably at the solicitation of some friends of the Duchess 
of Marlborough who feared that the character of Atossa might be 
identified as hers.” After her death, someone who had come into pos- 
session of a copy of the suppressed edition published, in 1746, the lines 
on Atossa as Verses upon the late D—ss of M (Griffith 613).” 





* Elwin-Courthope, III, 76. 

* [bid.; the lines are 102 and 103 in the octavo numbering. 

* Elwin-Courthope, III, 81-83. Mr Ault (New Light on Pope, pp. 266-275) has 
disproved the previously accepted identification of Chloe as the Countess of Suffolk 
(Mrs Howard). 

” Elwin-Courthope, III, 83. Griffith’s title for Book 591 is of course conjectural. 

™ See below, p. 332. Lords Bolingbroke and Marchmont were executors, the one 
literary, the other legal, of Pope; Lord Marchmont was an executor and considerable 
beneficiary of the Duchess of Marlborough. 

* Courthope’s argument (Elwin-Courthope, III, 79) that the publisher was Lord 
Bolingbroke is suggestive, but not conclusive. For Bolingbroke’s knowledge of the 
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Warburton then published the suppressed edition with a title-page: 
Four | Ethic Epistles | By | Alexander Pope, Esq. | With The | Com- 
mentary and Notes | Of | Mr. Warburton. | = | London, | Printed for 
J. and P. Knapton in Ludgate-Street. | — | MDCCXLVIII. The British 
Museum has what may be the only recorded copy distributed by Pope; 
it has ro title-page, and is bound in the middle of a copy of the 1743 
[i.e. 1744] edition of the Essay on Man with the Essay on Criticism 
(Griffith 589-590). Professor George Sherburn possesses a set of the 
sheets with the 1748 title-page.” Warburton reprinted the text of the 
suppressed edition in his large octavo edition of Pope’s Works, 1751, 
with additional notes in which he supplied most of the lines found in 
the Prince of Wales’s volume but omitted from the suppressed edition; 
these, he said, were taken from Pope’s manuscript of the poem.” In 
this edition Warburton specifically denied that the character of Atossa 
had been suggested by that of the Duchess of Marlborough, pointing 
out that it was based upon that of Katherine, Duchess of Buckingham- 
shire.” 

The second of the two passages added to the poem by the insertion 
of the cancel sheet in the Prince of Wales’s volume was reprinted in 
the suppressed edition with little change beyond the omission of the 
last eight lines, and these Warburton supplied in his notes in 1751.” 
The whole passage exhibits four readings that differ from those of the 
later printings (italics mark the variants): *” 


suppressed edition and animus toward Pope in 1744, see A Selection from the Papers 
of the Earls of Marchmont, ed. Sir George Henry Rose (London, 1831), II, 334-335, 
338-339. Photostats of the volume referred to by Griffith as Book 614, evidently on 
the basis of the entry in the printed Catalogue of the British Museum, show it to be a 
copy of Book 613. 

*I am indebted to Professor Sherburn, at whose suggestion the last ‘two parts of 
this essay were undertaken, for photostats of the title-page of his volume and of the 
text of Epistle II in the British Museum volume. 

“Pope, Works, ed. Warburton (large octavo edition, 1751), I, v-vii (first count). 

* Warburton, VIII, 246. 

* LI. 181-198 in Elwin-Courthope (III, 108-109), suppressed edition (pp. 33-34), 
and Warburton (III, 206), and footnote to line 199 in Elwin-Courthope (III, 109, n. 3) 
quoted from Warburton (III, 207, Variations); ll. 162-187 (first count) in the Prince 
of Wales’s volume (pp. 69-70, second count). 

* LI. 191-192, 198 in Elwin-Courthope, suppressed edition, and Warburton, and 
footnote to line 199 in Elwin-Courthope, and Warburton; ll. 172-173, 179, 185 (first 
count) in the Prince of Wales’s volume. 
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Th’ exacter Traits of Body or of Mind, 
We owe to Models of an bumbler kind. 


From honest Schutz,** or that plain Parson, Hale. 
As H*e and H**y preach, for Queens and Kings; 


The suppressed edition, followed by Warburton, reads: ‘exactest’, 
‘humble’, and ‘Mah’met, or’; Warburton’s note gives only the asterisk 
of ‘H*e’. 

The first of the added passages was more considerably revised by 
Pope and less completely restored by Warburton.” The character of 


Philomede differs in the last line from the version in the suppressed 
edition: *° 


And makes her hearty banquet — on a Dunce. 


The suppressed edition reads: ‘meal upon’. And the character of Atossa 
differs widely from the lines as printed by Pope in the suppressed edition 
and reprinted by Warburton, including also one important couplet that 
Warburton did not print in his notes in 1751: ™ 


Prince of Wales’s Volume 


But what are these to great Atossa’s mind? 
That wild Epitome of Womankind! 
Each hour at odds with other, from her birth, 120 
And all her life one warfare upon earth: 
No Thought advances, but her Eddy Brain 
Whisks it about, and down it goes again. 
Oppress’d with Wealth and Wit, Abundance sad! 
One makes her poor, the other makes her mad. 125 


* Augustus Schutz, referred to by Pope as ‘honest S*z’ in The First Epistle of the 
First Book of Horace Imitated, 1737 [i.e. 1738], l. 112; Imitations of Horace, ed. John 
Butt (The Twickenham Edition of the Poems of Alexander Pope, Vol. IV; London, 
1939), pp. 286-287, 382. 

* LI. 69-86, and 115-150 in Elwin-Courthope (III, 100-101, 103-106), suppressed 
edition (pp. 28-31), and Warburton (III, 199-203), and footnotes in Elwin-Courthope 
(III, 104, n. 1, 106, n. 2), quoted from Warburton (III, 202, 203, Variations); ll. 95- 
155 (first count) in the Prince of Wales’s volume (pp. 66-68, second count). 

“L. 86 in Elwin-Courthope, suppressed edition, and Warburton; |. 117 in the 
Prince of Wales’s volume. Elwin-Courthope (III, 100, n. 3) quotes from Warburton 
(III, 199, Variations) an additional reading found ‘in the MS.’ that does not appear in 
the Prince of Wales’s volume. 


= The unrecorded couplet is ll. 126-127 in the numbering of the Prince of Wales’s 
volume. 
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Thus, while her Palace rises like a Town, 

Atossa cheats the Lab’rer of a crown; 

And while her Art excels in painting Fools, 

Is ev’ry thing she blames or ridicules. 

Who breaks with her, provokes Revenge from Hell, 
But he’s a bolder Man who dares be well: 

Her ev’ry Turn with Violence persu’d, 

Nor more a Storm her Hate than Gratitude. 

In her, each Passion’s Pride, or soon or late; 
Love, if it makes her yield, must make her hate: 
Superiors? death! and Equals? what a curse! 

But an Inferior not dependant? worse. 

Offend her, and she knows not to forgive; 
Oblige her, and she’ll hate you while you live. 
Full sixty years the world has been her trade, 
The wisest Fool much Time has ever made! 
From loveless youth to unrespected age, 

No Passion gratify’d except her Rage: 

So much the Fury still outran the Wit, 

The Pleasure miss’d her, and the Scandal hit. 
Strange! by the Means defeated of the Ends, 

By Spirit robb’d of Pow’r, by Warmth of Friends, 
By Wealth of Follow’ers! without one distress. 
Sick of her self thro’ very selfishness! 

Atossa, curs’d with many a granted pray’r, 

And childless with three children, wants an Heir; 
This Death decides, nor lets the blessing fall 

On any one she hates, but on ’em all: 

Curs’d chance! this only cou’d afflict her more, 
If any part shou’d wander to the Poor. 


Suppressed Edition 


But what are these to great Atossa’s mind? 
Scarce once herself, by turns all Womankind! 
Who, with herself, or others, from her birth 
Finds all her life one warfare upon earth: 
Shines, in exposing Knaves, and painting Fools, 
Yet is, whate’er she hates and ridicules. 

No Thought advances, but her Eddy Brain 
Whisks it about, and down it goes again. 

Full sixty years the World has been her Trade, 
The wisest Fool much Time has ever made. 
From loveless youth to unrespected age, 

No Passion gratify’d except her Rage. 

So much the Fury still out-ran the Wit, 
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The Pleasure miss’d her, and the Scandal hit. 

Who breaks with her, provokes Revenge from Hell, 

But he’s a bolder man who dares be well: 130 
Her ev’ry turn with Violence pursu’d, 

Nor more a storm her Hate than Gratitude. 

To that each Passion turns, or soon or late; 

Love, if it makes her yield, must make her hate: 

Superiors? death! and Equals? what a curse! 135 
But an Inferior not dependant? worse. 

Offend her, and she knows not to forgive; 

Oblige her, and she’ll hate you while you live: 

But die, and she’ll adore you — Then the Bust 

And Temple rise — then fall again to dust. 140 
Last night, her Lord was all that’s good and great, 

A Knave this morning, and his Will a Cheat. 

Strange! by the Means defeated of the Ends, 

By Spirit robb’d of Pow’r, by Warmth of Friends, 

By Wealth of Follow’rs! without one distress 145 
Sick of herself thro’ very selfishness! 

Atossa, curs’d with ev’ry granted pray’r, 

Childless with all her Children, wants an Heir. 

To Heirs unknown descends th’ unguarded store 

Or wanders, Heav’n-directed, to the Poor. 150 





A note in Verses upon the late D—ss of M explained that lines 
139-140 of the later version alluded ‘to a Temple she [the duchess] 
erected with a Bust of Queen Anne in it.’ * This bust was not placed 
in a temple, however, but in ene of the rooms at Blenheim.” It follows 
that if “Temple’ is not to be taken literally, then ‘the Bust’ may be a 
reference to the Duke of Buckinghamshire’s monument in Westminster 
Abbey, on which appear busts of his children in low relief,* or the 
whole phrase may be merely a figure of speech. Warburton noted that 
the concluding lines must refer to the Duchess of Buckinghamshire, 
who buried the last of her three sons in 1735;** the Duchess of Marl- 


* Verses, p. 4. 

“Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, Letters of a Grandmother, 1732-1735, ed. 
Gladys Scott Thomson (London, 1943), pp. 152-153; Winston Churchill, Marlbor- 
ough, His Life and Times (London, 1933-38), VI, 651. 

“ There is an excellent photograph of the monument in Francis Bond, W estmin- 
ster Abbey (London, 1909), p. 219. Pope, incidentally, had something to do with its 
execution; see Elwin-Courthope, X, 153. 

* Warburton, VIII, 246; G. E. Cokayne, The Complete Peerage, new ed., ed. 
Vicary Gibbs and others (London, 1910-), II, gor. 
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borough was survived by her youngest daughter.” Lines 141-142 of 
the later version, also, must refer to the Duchess of Buckinghamshire, 
who contested the provisions of her husband’s will for his illegitimate 
children;** the Duchess of Marlborough took steps to ensure that the 
provisions of her husband’s will would be carried out.** In short, every 
line of the later version may, and some lines must, be taken as referring 
to the Duchess of Buckinghamshire. 

Courthope, then, may have been mistaken in supposing that Lord 
Bolingbroke wrote of the character to Lord Marchmont as having been 
modeled upon the Duchess of Marlborough and not merely as one that 
might be maliciously identified with her: 


Our friend Pope, it seems, corrected and prepared for the press just before his 
death an edition of the four Epistles, that follow the Essay on Man. They were 
then printed off, and are now ready for publication. I am sorry for it, because, 
if he could be excused for writing the character of Atossa formerly, there is no 
excuse for his design of publishing it, after he had received the favor you and I 
know; and the character of Atossa is inserted. I have a copy of the book. War- 
burton has the propriety of it, as you know. Alter it he cannot, by the terms of 
the will. Is it worth while to suppress the edition? or should her Grace’s friends 
say, as they may from several strokes in it, that it was not intended to be her 
character? and should she despise it? °° 


Bolingbroke may have meant only that Pope had no reason when he 
wrote the character to be scrupulously careful to point it away from 
the Duchess of Marlborough. Warburton seems to have spoken of the 
lines to Joseph Spence as ‘his [i.e., Pope’s] character of the Duchess of 
Marlborough,’ *° but Spence’s note of the conversation may be in his 
own rather than Warburton’s words, and may reflect his acceptance of 
the evidence of the Verses (his note may have been written as late as 
1755). [he supposition that Pope’s intimates were accustomed to think 
of the character of Atossa as an attack upon the Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough finds perhaps its chief support in another entry in Spence’s mem- 
orandum book: ‘In the Satire on Women there was a character of the 

” Stuart J. Reid, John and Sarah, Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, 1660-1744 
(London, 1914), p. 500. 

* Charles Wentworth Dilke, The Papers of a Critic (London, 1875), I, 284-285. 

* Katherine B. Thomson, Memoirs of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough (London, 
1839), II, 406-409, 564-565, 567. 

* Marchmont Papers, Il, 334-335; Elwin-Courthope, III, 85. 

“ Joseph Spence, Anecdotes, Observations, and Characters, of Books and Men, ed. 


Samuel Weller Singer (znd ed., London, 1858), p. 277, from Spence’s first memo- 
randum book, for 1755. 
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old Duchess of Marlborough, under the name of Orsini, written before 
Mr. Pope was so familiar with her, and very severe. — Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
1744.“ No Orsini or Orsina (Courthope’s conjecture)“ is to be found 
in the poem, and it may be that Pope changed the name to Atossa — 
Atossa, the daughter of Cambyses, would suggest the Duchess of 
Buckinghamshire, the illegitimate daughter of James II — and made 
enough other alterations so that the character would not be offensive 
to the Duchess of Marlborough. 

Three lines in the earlier version of the character appear to support 
the conclusion suggested by the external evidence, but all three are 
capable of a contrary interpretation. Line 140 could not be literally 
applied to the Duchess of Buckinghamshire when it was printed (if the 
Prince of Wales’s set was presented about 1738), for the duchess was 
only 61 when she died in 1743.“ The Duchess of Marlborough came 
to court in 1673,“ so that the line was literally applicable to her and 
would have been had it been composed in 1733 when Pope finished the 
rest of Epistle II. Similarly, lines 126-127 are not true of the Duchess 
of Buckinghamshire, who did not marry the Duke until after Bucking- 
ham House was built;** they fit the Duchess of Marlborough’s law suits 
over the construction of Blenheim.“ 

Nevertheless, it seems clear from the concluding lines that Pope 
wrote this version of the character, also, as a portrait of the Duchess of 
Buckinghamshire.“* He may have been using ‘sixty years’ as a round 
figure; he may not have known precisely the Duchess of Buckingham- 
shire’s age; he may not have anticipated the possibility that the line 
would be applied to the Duchess of Marlborough. Similarly, he may 
not have known that Buckingham House was built before she married 
the Duke. It is perhaps significant that he retained in the suppressed 
edition the ‘sixty years,’ which the passage of time had made literally 

“Spence, p. 278. Anne Arbuthnot, the daughter of the doctor, continued her 
father’s intimacy with Pope; see Spence, p. 243. 

“ Elwin-Courthope, III, 86. 

“ Cokayne, II, 400. 

“Kathleen Campbell, Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough (London, 1932), p. 37. 

“ Cokayne, II, 399 and note (c). 

“See William Coxe, Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough, new ed., rev. by John 
Wade (London, 1847-48), III, 409-416. 

“ The Duchess of Buckinghamshire had five children by the Duke (Dilke, I, 286), 
two of whom were girls. Since Pope knew of all five — the busts of those who died 


before the duke are on his monument — he evidently counts only the boys, each of 
whom in turn was the duke’s heir, and all of whom died before the duchess. 
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applicable to the Duchess of Buckinghamshire, but removed the couplet 
on the palace. Presumably, he would have removed it also from the 
Prince of Wales’s volume if he had recognized that it could not apply 
to the Duchess of Buckinghamshire. The Duchess of Marlborough has 
many admirers even in the twentieth century; the other duchess has 
practically none, and it might therefore please if one could demonstrate 
that this character by Pope referred only to the less amiable of the two 
haughty ladies; but it is still impossible to determine beyond all cavil 
which of the duchesses supplied the original inspiration for the char- 
acter of Atossa. 

One other circumstance connected with the character of Atossa re- 
mains to be discussed, namely, the incident — if there needed an inci- 
dent — that gave rise to the now discredited charge that the Duchess of 
Marlborough bribed Pope to suppress it.** The story is first found in 
a note on the verso of the last leaf of Verses upon the Late D—ss of 
M——-: 


These Verses are Part of a Poem, entitled Characters of Women. It is gen- 
erally said, the D-----ss gave Mr. P. 1000l. to suppress them: He took the Money, 
yet the World sees the Verses; but this is not the first Instance where Mr. P.’s 
practical Virtue has fallen very short of those pompous Professions of it he 
makes in his Writings. 


This note was written by an enemy of Pope, obviously, and its contents 
may be discounted. Not much more commanding of belief are the con- 
flicting accounts of the Duchess of Portland. In a notebook written not 
earlier than 1750, the Duchess of Portland recorded that Pope read the 
character of Atossa to the Duchess of Marlborough while he was visit- 
ing her at Wimbledon, and that although she did not remark upon it 
at the time, she afterwards gave him £3000 in exchange for his manu- 
script. “This was told me by Lady Cowper, who had it from Hook,’ 
who, according to the Duchess of Portland, was the Duchess of Marl- 


“ The evidence that the Duchess of Marlborough gave Pope £1000 outright, not 
as a bribe, rests upon the reported word of Lord Marchmont (Marchmont Papers, Il, 
334, note). Pope’s correspondence with her shows that he received some sort of 
present from her about the end of 1742 (see Elwin-Courthope, V, 416-418), but 
neither its nature nor its value can be deduced. The inventory of Pope’s estate made 
by George Arbuthnot shows that Pope had a bond of Slingsby Bethel for £1000 dated 
27 March 1744, and a bond of Ralph Allen for £2000 dated 25 June 1743 (Robert 
Carruthers, The Life of Alexander Pope, znd ed., London, 1857, p. 456), but these are 
not proof of a gift of £1000. 
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borough’s agent in the affair.” This circumstantial story is weakened 
by a conflicting story that the Duchess of Portland told Joseph Warton. 
On her authority, Warton noted that when the lines were read, not by 
Pope, the Duchess of Marlborough burst out into abuse of the writer. 
Subsequently, Warton tacked onto this account the remark that the 
Duchess “gave him a thousand pounds to suppress this portrait, which 
he accepted, it is said, by the persuasion of Mrs. M. Blount.’  Warton’s 
story of the bribe, therefore, probably has as its source, gossip aside, the 
note at the end of Verses upon the late D—ss of M . The Duchess 
of Portland’s story of the bribe may also have derived eventually from 
the same source, for she disliked Pope, and would not be inclined to 
examine the veracity of an anecdote to his discredit." The process of 
accretion to the original story represented in Warton’s reference to 
Martha Blount and in the duchess’s £3000 is well illustrated by Horace 
Walpole’s version, in which he said that Pope showed the lines to both 
duchesses, telling each it was a portrait of the other.” 

Warburton’s version, recorded by Spence, is that the character was 
read to the Duchess of Marlborough as that of the Duchess of Bucking- 
hamshire — by whom is not clear — and that she afterwards ‘said she 
knew very well whom he meant.’ * The one circumstance common to 
all these accounts is that the Duchess of Marlborough knew of the lines 
before they were published. Had she wished them suppressed it is 
extremely unlikely that Pope would have published them, for many of 
her friends and political allies ** were his friends, and she herself became 
intimate with him. No bribe would have been necessary. It is equally 
unlikely that anyone would risk her displeasure by reading to her a 
satire upon herself. But if Pope had read to her the character as it stands 
in the Prince of Wales’s volume, in good faith supposing that she would 
accept it as a portrait of the Duchess of Buckinghamshire, she would 
certainly have recognized that three lines in it, at least, would be im- 
mediately applied to her, and she would, perhaps through Hooke, have 





“ Elwin-Courthope, III, 79; for the date of the anecdote, see p. 80. 

© Dilke (I, 226-228) pointed out this discrepancy between Warton’s Essay on the 
Genius and Writings of Pope (1756-82, Il, 202) and his note in his edition of Pope’s 
W orks (1797, Ill, 218). 

™ See Elwin-Courthope, Ill, 77, n. 1. 

“ Horace Walpole, ‘Reminiscences; Written in 1788,’ in The Letters of Horace 
Walpole, Earl of Orford, ed. Peter Cunningham (London, 1857-59), I, cxliv. 

™ Spence, pp. 277-278. 

“ See Campbell, pp. 264-266. 
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represented the fact to Pope. As before, however, the evidence pro- 
vided by the Prince of Wales’s volume is suggestive, rather than con- 
clusive. 


Ill 


The history of the Guardian for 24 March 1713 and the ‘Letter of 
Martinus Scriblerus. M.D. to the Guardian,’ found in the third volume 
of the Prince of Wales’s set, is curious and obscure. The former, as 
originally published, consists of a short introduction and a letter, signed 
‘Gnatho,’ advertising a Grand Elixir of the writer’s own secret concoc- 
tion, an oil to be poured in the ear, which the reader soon recognizes to 
be flattery. The ‘Letter’ was inspired by Gnatho’s letter, but the writer 
describes his regimen for curing those who are too susceptible to flat- 
tery, that is, who have fallen in love with themselves. In the preface 
to the first collected edition of the Guardian, Steele assigned the issue of 
24 March to John Gay; but Warburton and all subsequent editors of 
Pope’s works have claimed the Gnatho letter for Pope. Gay has thus 
been credited only with the introduction, which is not included in the 
reprint in the Prince of Wales’s volume. The ‘Letter of Martinus 
Scriblerus,’ which seems previously to have escaped all notice, is identi- 
fiable as an earlier version of the ‘Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus,’ 
Chapter XI. 

The ‘Letter’ is dated 1 April 1713. If the date is correct, and if the 
‘Letter’ bore its present title at the time of its composition, then the 
Scriblerus Club would seem to have been meeting in the earlier months 
of 1713. Professor Charles Kerby-Miller dates the inception of the 
Club in October 1713, and, finding no reason why the ‘Letter’ should 
not have appeared in the Guardian if it had been written in 1713, he 
argues that it was written in 1716.” It seems more likely, however, 

® There is no assurance that Pope printed only one copy of the cancel sheet, and 
it might be assumed that before releasing a number he would have ascertained that the 
lines on Atossa would not offend the Duchess of Marlborough; but that he would 
have shown the lines to her, either himself or through another, if he had any suspicion 
that they were offensive, seems highly unlikely, and it is noticeable that the lines do 
not appear in the octavo editions of the Works published in the 1740’s, which show 
Pope’s revisions in other poems. 

"The Prose Works of Alexander Pope, ed. Norman Ault (Oxford, 1936-), I, 
lix—Ix. 

™ John Arbuthnot, Alexander Pope, and others, Memoirs of the Extraordinary 


Life, Works, and Discoveries of Martinus Scriblerus, ed. Charles Kerby-Miller (New 
Haven, Conn., 1950), pp. 14, 60-61, 277-278. 
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that the ‘Letter’ was in fact written in 1713, although the name of 
Scriblerus may not have been attached to it until later. By this calcula- 
tion, it is the earliest known composition to have been subsequently 
absorbed into the Scriblerus Papers. 

The primary reasons for believing that the ‘Letter’ is correctly dated 
1 April 1713 and that it was intended for the Guardian are that it was 
clearly inspired by the Guardian for 24 March 1713, and that its ref- 
erences to Gnatho are incomprehensible without the juxtaposition of 
Gnatho’s letter. This may, indeed, be the reason Steele did not publish 
it, for his earliest opportunity to do so came a fortnight after the essay 
that had inspired it. It was written, if the date is correct, on a Wednes- 
day, and so doubtless Steele did not see it until after he had sent to the 
printer his copy for Thursday’s number. Friday was Good Friday, and 
for that day and the next Steele wrote serious essays, more or less 
adapted to the Easter season. His first opportunity to use the ‘Letter,’ 
then, was Monday, 6 April, and he may have felt that his readers would 
not well enough remember Gnatho’s letter of two weeks before. This 
is conjecture, of course, and it is not beyond conjecture that in 1716 
the Guardian for 24 March 1713 was resurrected for the entertainment 
of the members of the Scriblerus Club and the ‘Letter’ then worked up 
to complement it. It is significant, however, that the Guardian for 24 
March 1713 was canceled from Pope’s Works . . . In Prose. Vol. Il, 
1741 (Griffith 529-531), along with the ‘Letter of Martinus Scriblerus.’ 
Presumably, the ‘Letter’ was canceled because it repeated Chapter XI 
of the ‘Memoirs of Scriblerus’ in the same volume. The most obvious 
explanation for the cancellation of the Guardian for 24 March, then, is 
that it had been included simply to introduce the ‘Letter,’ and that it 
was not written by Pope but, as Steele had said, by Gay. It is not un- 
reasonable to believe that Warburton ascribed it to Pope on the strength 
of a copy of the canceled leaves among Pope’s papers. Some support 
for this view is to be found in the fact that the Guardian for 10 June 
1713, which had been acknowledged as Pope’s by Steele and which 
had an independent published existence, was not canceled, even though 
it repeated another Scriblerian piece, Chapter XTV of ‘Tlepi BaOovs.’ 


“Mr Ault’s additional evidence of Pope’s authorship (Prose Works, I, lix-Ix) 
seems less than convincing: one would expect closer correspondence with the Caryll 
letter if it really supplied any inspiration; and, contrariwise, one might, by Mr Ault’s 
methods, make out a case for Pope’s authorship of several Guardians on pastoral 
poetry on the basis of parallel passages in his ‘Discourse on Pastoral Poetry.’ 
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The only real difficulty in accepting 1 April 1713 as the date of com- 
position for the ‘Letter’ is that as printed in the Prince of Wales’s vol- 
ume it has the name of Scriblerus attached to it.” If Professor Kerby- 
Miller is correct, Scriblerus had not come into being in April 1713. It 
is not necessary to suppose, however, that the title, ‘A Letter from 
Martinus Scriblerus. M.D. to the Guardian,’ dates from 1713. The title 
is not organically related to the text, which is in the first person and 
unsigned. A number of mental associations could have led Pope to 
give the ‘Letter’ its title, but one would suppose that if it had the title 
before he determined to publish it, he would have recognized that he 
had already used it — even granting that some interval elapsed between 
the printing of the ‘Memoirs of Scriblerus’ and that of the ‘Letter.’ ® 
There seems, therefore, to be no objection to supposing that the ‘Letter’ 
was completed, substantially in its printed form, on 1 April 1713. 


Vinton A. DEaARING 


“It seems unnecessary to suppose multiple authorship of the ‘Letter,’ or that its 
parallels to Ovid’s Remedia Amoris argue any recent close study of Ovid on Pope’s 
art. 
“ The signatures of the sheets on which the ‘Guardians’ are printed — they are 
marked with asterisks to show the binder where to insert them — indicate that 
Pope’s original plan did not include them. 














The Fogg Museum Library 


HE problem of the special field of the fine arts in a univer- 

sity library is a perennial one and not peculiar to Harvard 

University. Moreover, many readers of the Liprary 

BULLETIN will already be familiar with Harvard’s current 
solution to the problem, for it has been discussed in the library guide 
devoted to the subject. The preface to this fine arts guide outlines 
some of the difficulties inherent in the materials required and in the 
library collections consulted by students in the course of their investi- 
gations. Those difficulties are many and involved because the field of 
the fine arts is so far-reaching. They are especially frustrating to the 
student who realizes the vast extent of the University’s resources, yet 
recognizes also the time and the physical labor involved in the consulta- 
tion of those resources. His basic, and still more his collateral, material 
is widely scattered — among more than six different libraries in at least 
six different buildings. He must surely consult the working collection 
in the Fogg Museum Library and the central reservoir of books on fine 
arts and archaeology housed in the Widener Library. Beyond these 
there is a bewildering array of special libraries which may be pertinent 
— all within the Harvard system. A number of the more important 
of these are enumerated below, but even a full list of Harvard resources 
would not cover the material available to the fine arts scholar, for Bos- 
ton is so near, with the library of the Museum of Fine Arts, the Boston 
Athenaeum, and the Fine Arts Division of the Boston Public Library, 
that it must certainly be considered as part of any true picture of the 
problem. In addition, the whole area covered by studies in the fine arts 
is continually expanding. 

A recent review of a book by Charles Gauss on The Aesthetic Theo- 
ries of French Artists says that the science of art ‘includes not only the 
history of art but also art theory and art criticism, the development and 
periodicity of styles and techniques, the relation of spiritual culture and 
material civilization (as in Jacob Burckhardt and certain Marxist think- 
ers) and the analysis of the creative processes themselves (as in Freud, 


* E. Louise Lucas, Guides to the Harvard Libraries. No. 2: Fine Arts (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Library, 1949). 
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Jung, Lévy-Briihl, Worringer), from which point of view the life of 
the artist, his journals, his manifestos and theories become of greater 
importance. The interrelation of the arts — as the different forms of 
expression of the human psyche and probably the purest sources of 
human experience — and the crisis of art as a symptom of the spiritual 
crisis of our highly mechanized life, are the latest fields of research.’ * 

All of this wealth of material and this growing expansion of the field 
of study emphasize the fact that Harvard University has no one great 
center for fine arts research, although it has unexcelled collections of 
fine arts books, photographs, and lantern slides, an outstanding fine arts 
museum for teaching by the most direct methods, i.e., by work with 
original objects, and is situated close to great centers of artistic activity. 
Furthermore, the problems of teaching and of library administration 
must differ greatly from those of institutions located, geographically, 
far distant from such centers. 

Obviously, from this description of the problem, one of the most 
important aspects of library administration in the Fogg Museum Li- 
brary has been that of coordination with other Harvard libraries. All 
comparative statistics of size, and of growth from year to year, give a 
false impression, for no Harvard University Library statistics present 
the entire holdings of the University in this fine arts field. Statistical 
figures for the Fogg Museum Library alone (at present some 25,000 
books, 175,000 photographs, and 65,000 lantern slides) reveal only a 
part of the truth. Put beside comparative statistics of such great art 
libraries as the Frick Art Reference Library and the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum Library in New York, the Art Institute Library in Chicago, or 
the Courtauld and Warburg Institute Library in London, they appear 
as the record of a rather small working collection rather than as the 
record of the vast research assemblage which would appear if the Uni- 
versity’s holdings could be presented as a statistical unit. To be truthful 
the figures would have to include all of the FA (Fine Arts) and ARC 
(Archaeology) classifications of the College Library, much history, 
literature, and philosophy, and many publications of learned societies 
in the art field — all housed in the Widener building. They would 
have to include the Fogg Museum Library, and large portions of the 
Peabody Museum Library, with its collections of publications on eth- 
nology and primitive art, of the libraries of architecture, landscape 
architecture, and regional and city planning in the School of Design, 


* Times Literary Supplement, 10 March 1950, p. 148. 
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and of the Houghton Library, with its rare illustrative material, par- 
ticularly in such special fields as are represented by the Theatre Col- 
lection and the Department of Printing and Graphic Arts. The rela- 
tionship of the libraries for law, business, medicine, and the biological 
sciences to fine arts may seem less obvious, yet actual reference records 
prove that many items in these libraries have played an important part 
in fine arts research. 

One factor of great bibliographical importance is that practically all 
of the holdings of all of these libraries are recorded, at least by author, 
in the union catalogue of the Harvard University Library in Widener, 
and no student can do serious, constructive work without making ex- 
tensive use of this comprehensive tool. 

Although accurate figures of Harvard’s total fine arts holdings are 
not available, careful and conservative estimates would place the number 
of fine arts and archaeological publications at a figure not less than 
100,000. There is great danger in using a quantitative rather than a 
qualitative method to evaluate the usefulness of a library collection. It 
is relatively easy to estimate the number of volumes on library shelves, 
and easy to count the number of times that each book is charged at the 
circulation desk, but it is much more difficult to evaluate the usefulness 
of the books selected by a library in the furthering of the search for 
truth and knowledge. Through experience, the staff of the Fogg Mu- 
seum Library cannot fail to judge, from the comments of research stu- 
dents, from its intimate knowledge of Harvard’s library collections, 
and from the trend of the flow of correspondence and of inter-library 
loans, that Harvard University libraries have a range and an extent of 
fine arts material not available elsewhere in this country. This wealth 
of material, already available, implies the obligation to bend every effort 


to keep the collections as complete as funds for purchases and for 
services will allow. 


Some libraries are so fortunate as to be able to trace their beginnings 
to a great patron or individual donor who foresightedly provided ample 
endowment for future growth and development. The library of the 
Fogg Art Museum owes its existence, rather, to necessity. It has grown 
from the demands made by the fine arts students and faculty, and the 
staff of the Fogg Art Museum. 

There is a legend, or myth, not to be substantiated by footnote proof, 
that Harvard University was one of the first American institutions, if 
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not actually the first, to use illustrative material in the teaching of the 
fine arts. Certain it is that at Harvard books, photographs, and lantern 
slides have been considered a normal part of the teaching equipment 
of faculty members of the fine arts department for more than fifty 
years — long before such terms as visual or audio-visual education had 
been coined. Lantern slides were used not only in fine arts courses, but 
in lectures given by members of the classics department as well. Those 
classics department slides have, in very recent years, become a part of 
the Fogg Museum Library collection. 

It was this teaching demand upon the resources of the Fogg Art 
Museum that brought about the fusion which exists today between the 
department of fine arts and the Fogg Art Museum. They have devel- 
oped simultaneously and the ties seem to grow stronger with age. 
Neither would exist or function effectively without the other unless 
the whole concept of organization and administration were very drasti- 
cally changed. The teaching function is a vital one if the Fogg Art 
Museum is to hold its place among museums. All of its collections, 
whether they be of objects for exhibition or the books, photographs, 
and lantern slides of its library, emphasize this thought. The opportu- 
nity for the integration of the study of original objects in the museum 
with that of the correlated books and photographs is one of the strong- 
est assets of the Fogg Museum Library. Because of this relationship 
between museum and teaching department the library, which serves 
both, must at all times reflect the needs of both a teaching and a cura- 
torial staff. 

The history of the Fogg Museum Library has been, then, almost 
wholly linked to the history of the Fogg Art Museum. In the early 
days there was no independent library within the museum and, so far 
as this writer has discovered, there is no record of any formal establish- 
ment of a library. It grew, apparently like Topsy, from the personal 
interests and personal book collections of the successive museum di- 
rectors and fine arts faculty members. The present library boasts of 
books from the libraries of Charles Eliot Norton, Charles Herbert 
Moore, Edward W. Forbes, Paul J. Sachs, George H. Chase, Denman 
W. Ross, Arthur Pope, A. Kingsley Porter, Chandler R. Post, and 
many other devoted members of the teaching and the museum staff. 

Very little has appeared in print about the early days of the Fogg 
Art Museum and even less about the Fogg Museum Library. The mu- 
seum itself was founded by Elizabeth Fogg in memory of her husband, 
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William Hayes Fogg, whose full name is incorporated in the official 
title of both museum and library. The original building, located on the 
Broadway side of the Yard, adjacent to the Memorial Church, was 
completed in 1895.° In this building there was no separate library. 
Books and photographs were scattered through faculty and museum 
offices, photographs were in gallery cupboards or in office filing cabi- 
nets. It was customary, at this time, for a museum to keep a Visitors’ 
Book, and these books * were consulted in 1938 when the Fogg Art 
Museum was celebrating Edward W. Forbes’s thirtieth anniversary as 
director of the museum. They revealed that in the first year that rec- 
ords were kept (1896/97) the study collections (i.e., the library ma- 
terials of the museum) were consulted 1,145 times. Since there is no 
reference to, nor any indication of, the existence of a library, these 
visitors must have consulted material available in the offices of the 
museum director and his staff. In the annual report of the director of 
the Fogg Art Museum for the year 1915/16 there appears the statement 
that the museum owned 1,031 books, and in this same report mention is 
first made of the lending of books to students. 

Increased activity in the museum and use of its facilities by the fine 
arts department quickly proved the inadequacy of the space available 
in the original building and, as the result of a vigorous campaign for 
necessary funds and endowment, the present Fogg Art Museum was 
erected in 1927, on Quincy Street at the corner of Broadway. During 
the campaign for funds for this new building the museum’s director, 
Mr Forbes, wrote a pamphlet entitled The Fine Arts in a Laboratory, 
a title which might well be used as the motto for the new Fogg Museum 
Library which began to take shape at this time. On the twenty-seventh 
of June 1927, the present Fogg Art Museum was dedicated and for the 
first time the museum had some space devoted wholly to library pur- 
poses. For this occasion the books were gathered from staff offices and 
from the print room, but they still made only slight progress in filling 
the empty shelves of the new reading room. Although the shelves of 
this room may at times still look bare, the present reason is use, rather 
than lack, of books. 

Perhaps it was by deliberate intention that in a building such as the 
Fogg Art Museum the architects placed the library so that it should be 
a traffic center for all movement through the building. If such was the 


* Now known as Hunt Hall and currently used by the School of Design. 
* Now deposited in the Harvard University Archives. 
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intent, the architects succeeded admirably, for the library receives not 
only the normal horizontal flow of student activity on the main floor 
of the building but, since it contains the only passenger elevator in the 
building, is also the center of all vertical movement through the build- 
ing. This does, without doubt, bring the majority of museum visitors, 
be they students, staff, or general public, through the library. Whether 
or not this flow of traffic creates an atmosphere conducive to study is a 
debatable question. There is no question whatever that it makes the 
library a center of activity. 

The accompanying plan of the first floor of the entire building, 
Figure 1, shows the relation of the library quarters to the rest of the 
museum. Directly opposite the front door, the main reading room oc- 
cupies all of the back of the first floor. This reading room is surrounded 
by a balcony, for additional shelving, and beneath it are two full floors 
of stacks. When the building was first completed this stack space 
seemed so empty that all oversize portfolios in the fine arts and archae- 
ology classifications were transferred from the Widener building. They 
occupy an entire stack floor, and today, when a new portfolio is added 
to the collection, the question is one of deciding not where it should, 
but where it can, be shelved. At one end of the reading room is space 
devoted to office quarters for the librarian and her secretary, and adjoin- 
ing it is the work room for the processing of books, photographs, and 
lantern slides. Below this office and work space is the two-storied 
room, with balcony at one end, devoted to photograph files. Lantern 
slides, originally stored in the present office space, have, since the addi- 
tion of the Naumburg wing in 1932, been more adequately housed in 
the large room on the first floor of this wing. This room also provides 
for the course use of large collections of photographs put on table racks 
for student consultation, just as books are put on course reserve shelves. 

Photographs made for this article, shown in Plates I and II, are ap- 
parently the only ones of the library taken since the opening of the 
building. They are obviously not posed, but represent average use of 
the main reading room near the end of the academic year 1949-50. 


Up to the present time the decision has been that there should be 
purchased by the main College Library, and housed in the Widener 
building, the real source material for fine arts, the periodicals and publi- 
cations of learned societies, the individual monographs, and the related 
history, literature, and philosophy required for much of the research of 
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graduate students and faculty. The Fogg Museum Library has, in turn, 
as a matter of established policy bought freely for undergraduate needs, 
has purchased dictionaries, reference books, and the most fundamental 
historical and critical works, has acquired museum bulletins and reports, 
and has collected exhibition and auction sales catalogues which are to a 
large general library merely additional ephemeral material, but are, to 
the specialist, often the means of saving hours of search for information. 

In the course of adding material of this type to the Fogg Museum 
Library its staff steadily recommends to the acquisition department of 
the main College Library additional fine arts titles which should be 
purchased for the University. It may be noted, conversely, that no 
matter what the source, or where the final resting place on the library 
shelves, all new purchases of books in the field and all new issues of fine 
arts periodicals come to the Fogg Museum Library for a brief inspec- 
tion period. 

Funds for the purchase of books and photographs for the Fogg Mu- 
seum Library itself come chiefly from the unrestricted general funds of 
the Fogg Art Museum. This may often work to the disadvantage of 
the library, and consequently to the teaching equipment of the fine arts 
department, since it means that the library must compete with other 
activities of the museum for supporting funds and may, in times of 
financial stress, be the loser, with resulting detriment to the University’s 
resources in the fine arts field. Certain factors do, however, tend to 
mitigate this potentially unfavorable situation. The main College Li- 
brary makes available for fine arts a portion of its unrestricted purchase 
funds, as well as the Sumner and the Forsyth endowments left specifi- 
cally for this subject. And in 1945 a bequest under the will of Arthur 
Tracy Cabot provided that the income from fifty thousand dollars 
should be used ‘for the purchase of books on Fine Arts and allied sub- 
jects for the College Library and the Library of the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum.’° The establishment of this fund for joint use typifies the rela- 
tionship of the specialized fine arts library to the main library of the 
University, for books may be bought for either library and may be 
shifted from one collection to the other as pressure of demand may 
require. 

Gifts of books and collateral material have also contributed greatly 
to the present preeminence of the University in the fine arts field. 


*Endowment Funds of Harvard University June 30, 1947 (Cambridge, 1948), 
p- 321. 
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Among the most outstanding in recent years have been the bequest of 
Grenville L. Winthrop, the collection of books and photographs in the 
field of mediaeval art belonging to A. Kingsley Porter and given to the 
University by his widow, and the gift by Paul J. Sachs of all books 
from his library at Shady Hill not already in the University libraries. 


Certain special aspects of the Fogg Museum Library as a focal point 
for fine arts study at Harvard deserve special consideration. Because of 
Edward W. Forbes’s interest in the field of the conservation and the 
restoration of paintings, a rather unusual collection of early publica- 
tions in this field has found its way to the library. This collection serves 
to point up one of the many helpful relations that exist with other de- 
partments within the University Library system, for much similar 
material may be found in the chemistry and the mineralogy libraries. 
The chemist and other scientific workers attached to the staff of the 
museum require, of course, much more than fine arts material. 

There is in the Fogg Art Museum an extensive collection of books 
and photographs relating to Oriental art: the Rubel Asiatic Research 
Bureau, which is administered not by the Fogg Museum Library but by 
the Oriental Department of the museum. Many of the texts are in the 
Chinese or Japanese languages. These books are recorded in the cata- 
logue of the Fogg Museum Library and, like all Fogg Museum Library 
holdings, are represented as well in the union author catalogue in the 
Widener Library building. 

One of the outstanding collections of the Fogg Art Museum has been 
that of the department of drawings, built up through the skill, the 
knowledge, and the devoted interest of Paul J. Sachs, who was until 
recently the associate director of the Fogg Art Museum and is now its 
honorary curator of drawings. The great extent of this collection of 
drawings is reflected in the Fogg Museum Library’s unusually large 
collection of reproductions of drawings, both in facsimiles and in pho- 
tographs. The library has indexed, for example, such large collections 
of reproductions as those published by the Vasari Society and the 
Prestel-Gesellschaft. 

The print department of the Fogg Art Museum is physically adjacent 
to the library and such juxtaposition makes readily available an easy 
exchange of information and services between the two departments. 
Although the library may often be of help in the preparation of an 
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exhibition or of an exhibition catalogue, it often benefits, in turn, from 
the print collection in its search for illustrative material. 

For a working library in the field of fine arts, a collection of photo- 
graphs and its related collection of lantern slides are obviously of basic 
importance. The holdings of the Fogg Museum Library at present total 
over 175,000 catalogued photographs and nearly 65,000 lantern slides, 
recorded in an illustrated card catalogue. About ten years before the 
move into the new museum building the decision was made to reclassify 
the entire collection of photographs (then about 47,000) and the col- 
lection of slides (then about 13,000). As a result of this decision, the 
cataloguing staff was necessarily enlarged, and at the time of the open- 
ing of the new building this cataloguing staff occupied the lower floor 
where the photograph files now are, while the entire photograph col- 
lection of that date could be housed comfortably in the small space now 
occupied by the present small staff. All reclassification and recatalogu- 
ing were finished by 1932. Since that date current accessions only have 
increased the collections to their present size. 

For a period of five years, approximately between 1930 and 1935, an 
annual gift of $10,000 from John Nicholas Brown made it possible for 
the Fogg Museum Library to buy photographs by the most advanta- 
geous method — i.e., in large block purchases. Instead of buying one 
by one with the concomitant high expense of individual handling, it 
was possible, for.example, for the library to acquire all photographs from 
the great loan exhibitions of Italian, French, Flemish, and Dutch art 
held during those years in Burlington House by the Royal Academy. 
In this way the library acquired much material from private collec- 
tions — material which would have been very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to obtain piecemeal. Such funds made it possible to purchase the 
great collection of French architectural photographs made under the 
direction of Clarence Ward, of Oberlin, and, with the advice of Chan- 
dler R. Post, to send photographers into the remote sections of Spain. 
As a result of the latter activity the Fogg Museum Library now pos- 
sesses one of the finest archives of Span‘sh photographs available any- 
where in the world.® It has been, of course, natural that the greatest 
activity in acquisition should be in the fields of special interest to those 
research scholars in fine arts working at Harvard. Here it has been 
possible for the library staff to secure expert help and advice at every 
point. 

*Ruth S. Magurn, ‘Collection of Spanish Photographs in the Fogg Museum,’ Fogg 
Museum Bulletin, V (1935), pp. 12-15. 
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The photograph collection is once again outgrowing its space, and 
measures are now being taken to reduce the size of the mount used for 
each photograph. As quickly as funds can be made available for new 
cases, transfer is being made to new equipment, with a resulting saving 
of at least one third in necessary filing and floor space to house the col- 
lection. Could it be measured as accurately, the saving of library staff 
strength and temper would be much greater. 


But not all problems of space or of access are as readily provided with 
at least a partial solution. Because of the interdependence of all of the 
departments in the Fogg Art Museum, and because of the use made of 
all of them by fine arts students in both Harvard and Radcliffe, without 
discrimination, it was not considered wise to concentrate the under- 
graduate fine arts books in the Lamont Library. Therefore, with the 
widening interests of the programs in general education and the humani- 
ties, it was inevitable that the main reading rooms of the Fogg Museum 
Library should become increasingly active and correspondingly less 
favorable for the more quiet researches of the advanced student. There 
are now, moreover, only five studies in the Fogg Museum Library avail- 
able for assignment to a graduate group averaging, in recent years, from 
forty-five to fifty students. Nearly all of these students must request 
additional space assignment in the Widener building in order to make 
effective use of their necessary materials. 

The combination of crowded working conditions with greater and 
greater diffusion of material in widely separated collections is the pen- 
alty paid everywhere for expansion, and Harvard is no exception. As 
indicated at the beginning of this article, the number of places where a 
student may have to search for a book is large, confusing, and con- 
stantly growing. Many graduate students look nostalgically toward 
days spent in such libraries as that of the Warburg Institute, where they 
could have all of the material in their special field readily available, with 
experienced service always at hand. 

It is clear that libraries at Harvard must seek to amalgamate large 
fields where possible and to coordinate, to a much greater degree than 
in the past, all facilities which do exist." Yet the continual expansion of 
needs and of material, in conjunction with the inevitable physical limi- 

"In this connection it may be noted that all books, photographs, and lantern slides 


once in the Germanic Museum (now the Busch-Reisinger Museum) have already been 
incorporated in the collections of the Widener or of the Fogg Museum Libraries. 
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tations of space, makes it increasingly difficult to decide where new 
acquisitions should be housed. 

The Fogg Museum Library attempts, through its catalogues, to co- 
ordinate as much of this material as possible, but demands made upon 
its present staff are too heavy to make this effort as effective as it could, 
and as it should, be. And catalogues, no matter how serviceable, are 
hardly an adequate substitute for relatively convenient access to the 
books themselves. 

Without answer, but in the hope of a satisfactory solution, the ques- 
tions rise spontaneously. Might it be more advantageous, and less 
expensive, to maintain within Harvard University one centralized col- 
lection of fine arts books, housed with its correlative collections of 
photographs and lantern slides, and administered as a single unit? Might 
the Fogg Museum Library, embodying a collection so housed and 
so administered, achieve the satisfactions and the telling results of a 
truly great research center for the fine arts? 


E. Louise Lucas 

















Letters from Bernard Barton 
to Robert Southey 


ERNARD Barton, amiable Quaker, bank clerk, and poet of 

Woodbridge, Suffolk, has been remembered because he re- 

ceived from his friend Charles Lamb and from his son-in-law 

Edward FitzGerald many delightful letters. Barton himself 
was a correspondent of humor and charm — qualities which his verse 
swung along piously without. Twenty-three unpublished autograph 
letters from Barton to Robert Southey are mounted in a volume bound 
in 1900 for the laureate’s granddaughter, Miss Maud Southey, and now 
held by the Harvard College Library.’ The earliest letter was written 
in 1817, some three years after Southey first received (and apparently 
destroyed) a letter from Barton; the latest, in an angular hand, is dated 
‘1/13/1838.’ The volume contains also a prose dedication to George 
IV, which Barton prepared for Napoleon, and Other Poems; a holo- 
graph version of ‘A Poet’s Lot’; verses titled “To The King’; and a 
half-page fragment of a letter from Barton to Southey dated ‘11/15 
1822.’ 

Maggs Brothers once advertised the letters as ‘entirely dealing with 
[Barton’s] poems and his Quaker principles.’ A ubiquitous subject in 
the letters, to be sure, is the need for obtaining reviews or other favor- 
able notice for his poems, usually accompanied with a carefully worded 
suggestion that Southey, even though he does not review poetry for 
the Quarterly, might nevertheless find it within decorum to use his 
influence mildly on behalf of Christian virtue expressed in rhyme. Al- 
most as frequently, Barton provides documents of importance to his- 
torians of the Society of Friends by attempting to justify philosophically 
his desire to be both Quaker and poet. But he deals also in these letters 
with matters of more general appeal. He discusses Southey’s projected 
‘Life of George Fox, and the Rise and Progress of Quakerism’; the 
promise of Southey’s Oliver Newman; his own critical and religious 
opinions of Shelley; the quarrel between Southey and Byron; and a tiff 
between Barton and William Howitt, a Quaker who had joined Daniel 


*£MS Eng 722. 
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O’Connell and a number of Nottingham Unitarians in seeking dis- 
establishment of the Church of England. He comments on Hazlitt’s 
character of Southey in The Spirit of the Age. Along with anecdotes 
concerning reviews of his work in the Gentleman’s, Brighton, and 
Monthly magazines and the Edinburgh Review, appear references to 
Lamb, Wordsworth, and Francis Jeffrey; to Major Moor, their com- 
mon friend and Barton’s neighbor and patron; to Joseph John Gurney, 
banker and philanthropist; to ‘the great Bibliophile,’ the ‘Autocrat of 
Albemarle St.,’ John Murray; William Gifford; Sir Richard Phillips, 
editor of the Monthly Magazine; William Jerdan’s Literary Gazette; 
Charles Richard Sumner, then historiographer, librarian, and chaplain 
to George IV, later Bishop of Winchester; Charles B. Tayler, author 
of May You Like It; J. H. Wiffen, the translator of Tasso; William 
Mitford, the historian; and Thomas Wilkinson, the Quaker friend and 
neighbor of Wordsworth. 

The letters contain such plebeian lore as similar collections usually 
provide: the edition of A Day in Autumn consisted of about 250 copies 
(‘rot Mo. 224: 1820’); the second edition of Barton’s Poems, published 
by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, was to be 750 or 1,000 copies, ‘a pretty 
large impression, for an obscure Poet’s lucubrations, at least’ (‘11/24% 
1820’); he received fifty pounds for the Widow’s Tale, 1827, in keep- 
ing with his usual forty or sixty pounds and leading him to expect one 
hundred pounds from Murray for A New Year’s Eve (‘5t* Mo 24% 
1828’); he wrote sometimes, particularly on Napoleon, from seven, 
eight, or nine o’clock at night until midnight; he sometimes rose at four 
to compose a few lines before going to his desk at the bank (‘8% Mo 
13 1821’). The contemporary social stratification of poets and pub- 
lishers stands out clearly; Barton yearned to be mentioned ceremonially, 
or at least publicly, in the literary heaven peopled by Murray, Gifford, 
Southey, and Wordsworth. 

These letters were apparently not available to E. V. Lucas for the 
preparation of Bernard Barton and His Friends in 1893. They were 
quoted neither in the Selections from the Poems and Letters of Bernard 
Barton, 1849, edited by Lucy Barton with a memoir by FitzGerald, her 
husband, nor in the Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey, 1850, 
edited by Charles Cuthbert Southey. Other letters published in those 
volumes fill recesses in the story of the relations between Barton and 
Southey, developing from formal and humble deference by Barton to- 
ward genial Christian intercourse, traceable in the collection at Har- 
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vard. A segment of this collection interlocks with the letters from 
Southey during 1820-1822 published in the Barton Selections. 

Caught as Barton was between the quietism of the Society of Friends 
and the worldliness of other literary practitioners, an enigma to both, 
his ‘aspirations after blameless fame, and blissful Immortality’ compel 
respect (see the letter dated ‘8/14 1821’). He advanced modest claims 
(‘4% Mo. 21 1820’) for his Poems: 


There are parts in it which ought, I think, to find their way to the hearts of 
those who read Poetry for the sake, not of displaying critical talent, but of 
deriving pleasure; I think so, for this simple reason, I know them to have been 
prompted by genuine, unaffected feelings in my own; feelings which I foster’d 
at the time when I was most intensely conscious of them, because I felt their 
influence was soothing at least, if not salutary, and I have recorded them in the 
hope that they will find an assenting voice in the hearts of at least a few — 


As he was now placing his name upon a title-page, he justified in every 
letter his position on the ‘unFriendly’ slopes of Parnassus: 


. . « [see no incompatibility between Poetry, and Quakerism; that is if I have 
at all understood or appreciated the spirit and tendency of the latter; it is con- 
genial with all the purer and nobler elements of Poetry; it does not forbid its 
votaries to look with an eye of love and admiration on all the beauty and mag- 
nificence of Nature; it does not forbid them to hold communion with their own 
hearts, to cherish all the better feelings of our Nature, to love and adore our 
Creator, to sympathize with the hopes, fears, joys & griefs of his Creatures. why 
then should it unfit its votary for becoming a Poet? [1** Mo 16% 1820] 


Yet, he wrote later (5c Mo. 31 1820’), a poet could only with diffi- 
culty become acceptable to the Society: 


. such an one must obtain, in some degree, the suffrages of the wise, the 
virtuous, and the good, among the tribes of the Gentiles; he must have been 
pronounced by the judicious among them, to be favorable to morality, and 
piety, as well as poetical, before we even enquire after him — much less lay out 
10/6 to become acquainted with him — 


Barton’s humor proclaims him immediately as a spiritual companion of 
Charles Lamb. In a letter of 19 August 1831 he described his daughter 
Lucy’s Bible Letters for Children, for which he had written a preface 
and introductory verses: ‘Such is the head & front of our offending — 
for the magnitude of the offence the Volume will contain rather over 
300 Pages of which about 30 I think are mine . . .’ 
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Barton acted more shrewdly than most of those unfortunate poets 
who lost their scalps in the era of tomahawk reviewing. On 17 Decem- 
ber 1820, he wrote to Southey: 


But I am told that my chance of getting into the Pages of the Quarterly is now 
a perfectly hopeless one: for I understand I am to be in the forth-coming No. of 
the Edinburgh; and am told by some of my friends to prepare for a trimmer. 
. . . T have no fears . . . I do not mean that Jeffrey could not, if he chose, 
write a witty article on a volume of Poems by a Quaker, but I do not think he 
would imagine it worth while: and indeed to tell thee the plain truth, which I 
would not tell every body, when my Publishers sent the Book to the Edinburgh, 
I had it accompanied by a Letter of my writing to Jeffrey, in which I honestly 
told him I had written the Poems in spite of his assertion, that all the talk of the 
Quakers was of oxen and Broad-cloth; and, what I confess I did not much expect 
the Critic sent me a very handsome letter in reply, in which he assured me that 
he would read the volume with attention; and give me his personal opinion of it 
with as much down-rightness as if he were a member of my own uncompli- 
mentary Society. As I have long since received that opinion, and it was though 
candid and unflattering, very encouraging and satisfactory, I am quite certain 
if the Book be noticed, it will not be an ill-temper’d one. But in spite of all this, 
and the assurances of all round me, that to be well spoken of in one Journal, is 
enough to ensure abuse, or neglect from the other (I mean, of course, that the 
maxim is supposed to hold good both ways) yet in spite of all this I shall cer- 
tainly tell Baldwin to send a Copy of my second edition to Albemarle Street, 
and accompany it by a Letter to the redoubtable Gifford, and then I shall have 
done my Part to give the Book a fair chance — 


Remembering Southey’s promise to mention him in his history of 
Quakerism, Barton added a postscript: ‘Do not think I would forfeit 
my niche in the annals of Fox, for 20 Pages of the most laudatory notice 
in any Review in Christendom.’ As Barton not only teased Jeffrey into 
critical tolerance but also viewed clerical and political reform with a 
Whiggish eye, it was appropriate that the Edinburgh rather than the 
Quarterly should acclaim the ‘noble sentiments and amiable affections,’ 
the ‘solemnity, warmth, and sublimity of devotion,’ ‘the purity, the 
piety and gentleness’ of Barton’s Poems.” 

Barton referred sincerely but conventionally to Southey’s domestic 
joys and sorrows. The period was one of public conflict and pleas for 
reform; Southey’s enemies were more often a topic than Southey’s 
friends. On 10 February 1825, Barton asked: 


Hast thou seen aught of a Vol. called the Spirit of the Age, or Contemporary 
Poets? (only see what it is for a man’s head to run on verse I should have said 


* ‘Quaker Poetry,’ Edinburgh Review, XXXIV (1820), 348-357. 
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Portraits) There is a full length Picture of thee in it, caricatured in its shades 
but it has redeeming gleams of light thrown in which enable more partial friends 
to recognize the likeness. I had seen that Portrait extracted, in the Pages of the 
Eclectic, a week ago; and going to spend a few hours the evening before last at 
our friend Major Moor’s I there found the Book — His opinion confirmed my 
prior conjecture that Hazlitt was the Artist — and much as we both admired the 
occasional, and indeed frequent talent displayed, we could not but regret the 
bitterness of feeling which is as often manifested — Surely Hazlitt must be a 
most unhappy man — 


Though Barton underestimated the durability of Byron’s satire, im- 
partial (and even partial) students of Byron’s career have agreed with 
Barton’s judgments (‘1/14 1822’) on Byron’s note in The Two Fos- 
cari and Southey’s reply in the Courier. 


I had seen the Note which has called forth thy rejoinder, and as I felt con- 
fident that there could be no foundation for his charge, the only real one it 
contain’d, of thy having personally calumniated him, or others; I expected to 
see that repelled — As to his tirade about the good he has done in any one given 
year and his assertion “easily proved” that it exceeds all done by thee in the 
course of thy life, it is diverting perhaps from its absurdity, but very sad stuff 
to think seriously of — I do not see that thy answer could have been better than 
it is — Its most triumphant part is that Lord B—— has answer’p to, and thereby 
shown he felt the force of the designation conferr’d. In fact the whole spirit and 
tenor of his Note shows a degree of soreness that I thought he never would have 
allowed publicly to escape him — I suppose thou mayst have seen that he is said 


to have written a Burlesque of the Vision of Judgment — He had better be 
quiet — ; 


Less ironical and more significant is an undated letter concerning Bar- 
ton’s poem on the death of Shelley. In 1818 he had dedicated the 
Convict’s Appeal to Shelley, J. J. Gurney, and James Montgomery. In 
1821 he had published ‘Stanzas Addressed to Percy Bysshe Shelley,’ 
urging ‘this highly-gifted man’ to reconsider his irreligious perversion 
of rare powers. (In the passage quoted above, ‘or others’ refers pri- 
marily, of course, to Shelley, who had signed himself atheist in a register 
public enough for Southey to see it.) Barton shows himself in the letter 
a more catholic and tolerant critic than Southey, but one, nevertheless, 
who had written his two poems on Shelley as part of the righteous 
campaign led by Southey against the ‘Satanic School.’ Apologetic re- 
marks in the letter would seem to have been called forth by comments 
on the poem in a letter from Lamb of 9 October 1822: ‘I do not think 
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it will convert the club at Pisa, neither do I think it will satisfy the 
bigots on our side the water.’ * Barton wrote Southey as follows: 


We differ I expect very considerably in our views of Shelley’s Genius; I 
think it had some traits of uncommon power; but his principles, or rather opin- 
ions I regard as having been pernicious in the extreme — I know it has been said 
his practice was no better, but I have heard this as flatly contradicted: be the 
latter, or let it have been what it may, my object has been only to controvert 
the tendency of his opinions; I expect the manner in which I have attempted this 
will be thought by many too tame & feeble, it may, possibly, be consider’d by 
thee, too lenient — but I have acted according to the best of my judgment — I 
have not written in the hope of converting the club at Pisa, nor of convincing 
their admirers here, but with a view of arresting the progress of scepticism in a 
few young and inexperienc’d minds, which may possibly have been seduced 
into admiration of the more delusive features of the Satanic School, but in which 
a lingering regard to better feelings, and purer hopes may still exist. These are 
not to be won by conferring opprobrious epithets on those in whom they think 
they see much to admire Those who have deceived, and warped such minds, I 
have neither abilities nor inclination to contend with, but if I can recal one 
wavering mind, or reclaim a single heart not wholly harden’d in unbelief, I shall 
not have written in vain — 

Talking of the Pisa Club thou hast of course seen the annonce of their new 
Periodical — and art aware that its first object is an attack on thyself —I con- 
gratulate thee on it — 


One of the most striking items in the collection concerns Barton’s 
own plight. He has come down in English literary history as the mild- 
est of men. The five letters from August, 1821, to June, 1822, protest 
in his usual humble way that he expects little from his dedication of the 
Napoleon volume to the king — perhaps, ‘by a special act of grace, 
guardian of some old hoard of Books or Pictures at Windsor’ (‘6 Mo 
23, 1822’). ATolstoy can rise spiritually above the expensive appurte- 
nances of art; meek Bernard Barton was awed by a replica of the royal 
presentation copy of his own verse sent to him by its publisher, Boys. 
Sumner had invited Barton to Carlton House, and had promised to place 
the volume before the king on the earliest favorable occasion. Such an 
occasion arose, but George IV ignored Barton, as he ignored greater 
poets, more orthodox poets, and more servile poets. Because he was 
‘not ambitious of exciting pity, at any rate while alive,’ Barton did not 
intend to publish “To The King,’ ten stanzas he mailed to Southey on 
26 November 1822. After setting forth the facts, the poem closes: 


* The Letters of Charles Lamb to Which Are Added Those of His Sister Mary 
Lamb, ed. E. V. Lucas (London, 1935), II, 338. 
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It is not even Policy’s true part, 

At such a time as this, aside to throw 
The proffer’d homage of one free-born heart; 

And least of all should England’s Monarch so 
A Monarch’s proudest privilege forego; 

Or thus a Subject’s unsought tribute spurn: — 
If ever Loyalty should cease to glow 

In British bosoms, where must King-ship turn, 
Save, by its fatal loss that Virtue’s worth to learn? 


The Form which rose upon The Monarch’s dream, 
Was Royalty itself in just array; — 
Resplendent as its upper parts might seem, 
The feet were Iron, mixt with miry clay; 
And in those feet were found its strength and stay: — 
What though that dream be now a by-gone tale, 
Yet hath its moral never pass’d away; 
This still shows how the impotent prevail, 
Nor less reveals the Power which makes the mighty — quail. 


But here I close my strain. I would not be 
Mixt for a moment with the baser crowd, 
Who nothing in their Sov’reign choose to see, 
Except what calls forth their invectives loud; 
If I with sycophants have never bow’d, 
But felt, thought, spoke, — as one to whom was dear 
His Country’s welfare; — I am far too proud 
To join the vulgar rabble’s ribbald jeer; 
From Them, from Tues I turn, with bands, and conscience clear! 


Barton here makes his first public appearance as a hearthside Childe 
Harold. It would be easy to picture Charles Lamb reading these stanzas; 
it is not easy to guess how Southey received them. At any event, he 
preserved them. 

‘I have a similar score,’ wrote Barton, ‘to clear off with my own 
Fraternity; but that must be done at greater length.’ Yet just as he did 
not publish his disgruntled stanzas “Io the King,’ so he seems not to 
have settled in public, except amicably, his score with his ‘own Fra- 
ternity.’ We may read his stanzas to the king and his slightly self- 
pitying letters to Southey with the less discomfort since we know that 
he gradually achieved greater ease and wider acclaim ‘among the tribes 
of the Gentiles.’ We can enjoy the knowledge that he received con- 
tinually increased understanding and appreciation from the Society of 
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Friends, that his dedication of A New Year’s Eve to Sumner in 1828 
was followed sixteen years later by a visit to Sumner at Farnham Castle, 
and that in 1845 Barton’s Household Verses were, ‘with her kind per- 
mission, gratefully inscribed’ to Queen Victoria. 


Cart R. Wooprinc 
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Professor Longfellow, 
Scandinavian Book Buyer 


N a letter headed ‘Confidential’ and dated ‘Cambridge. 1. Dec. 
1834.’ President Josiah Quincy wrote as follows: 


Professor Ticknor has given notice that it [is] his intention to resign 
his office of Smith Professor of Modern Languages in Harvard University, 
as soon as the Corporation shall have fixed upon a successor. 

The duty of nominating to that office devolves upon me, and after great 
deliberation and inquiry, my determination is made to nominate you for that 
office, under circumstances which render your appointment not doubtful; — 
provided I receive a previous assurance from you of your acceptance of it. . 


The salary will be zs00 dolls a year. Residence in Cambridge will be re- 
quired... .1 


Thus was initiated the formal association between Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow and Harvard University, an association which began when 
Longfellow was a twenty-seven-year-old, little known teacher and 
ended in 1854, when he was a forty-seven-year-old, internationally 
known poet. 

For the most part the arrangement was both pleasant and mutuall 
beneficial. To be sure, there were times when Longfellow the poet 
chafed at ‘the weariness of doing the same things over and over again 
for so many, many years,’ * and Longfellow the professor, complaining 
that ‘the day is so full of business, and people of all kinds coming and 
going,’ cried out, ‘When shall I have quiet?’ * Yet on receiving Presi- 
dent Walker’s official acceptance of his resignation, Longfellow the 
man wrote in his journal, ‘I am now free! But there is a good deal of 
sadness in this feeling. This separating one’s self from one’s former life! 

* Quoted in Carl L. Johnson, Professor Longfellow of Harvard (University of 


Oregon Monographs, Studies in Literature and Philology, No. 5; Eugene, Ore., 1944), 


p- 8. Johnson’s work provides a detailed account of Longfellow’s academic career in 
Cambridge. 


*In a letter to his sister, dated 4 March 1854, and preserved among the papers at 
Craigie House. 


*Samuel Longfellow, Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Boston, 1891), 
II, 250. 
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This breaking away from one’s Past! — from one’s old associates and 
associations.’ * 

Probably at the insistence of George Ticknor, the retiring Smith 
Professor, President Quincy also wrote in that first letter to Longfellow, 
‘Should it be your wish previously to your entering upon ye duties of 
ye office to reside, in Europe at your own expense a year, or 18 months 
for ye purpose of a more perfect attainment of ye German, Mt: Ticknor 
will retain his office until your return.’ On reading this the candidate 
remarked to his father, “The last paragraph of the letter, though put in 
the form of a permission seems to imply a request. I think I shall accept 
that also.’ ° So it came about that on 10 April 1835 the young professor- 
Cesignate sailed for Europe together with Mary his wife, the ebullient 
Clara Crowninshield, a Portland friend of Mary Longfellow’s, and 
Mary Goddard, a Bostonian whose father had hired the Longfellows 
to chaperon her. 

After numerous changes of plan the party settled on an itinerary: 
they would pass the spring in London, the summer in Sweden and 
Denmark; the winter was to be devoted to Berlin, and the succeeding 
summer to a journey along the Rhine into Switzerland and back 
through France. Parts of the trip would be through territory already 
familiar to Longfellow, but much of it would be new.® An enthusiastic 
admirer of Scandinavia, he particularly looked forward to his stay there. 
Unfortunately, a series of disappointments (some of which, at least, 
were self-inflicted) disillusioned the party with the north. The disen- 
chantment notwithstanding, however, the brief trip there produced 
lasting literary results both for Longfellow and for Harvard, a well- 
balanced evaluation of which has been published in Andrew Hilen’s 
Longfellow and Scandinavia (New Haven, Conn., 1947). 

But although Longfellow has been studied as a Harvard professor 
and also as a student of Scandinavia, and although one chapter has been 
written on the arrangements for his book buying for the University 
and another devoted to a bibliography of his own, personal Scandi- 
navian library,’ no one has noticed, in print anyway, just what Long- 

* 12 September 1854. The journals are also preserved at Craigie House. 

* Quoted in Johnson, p. 9. 

*On graduating from Bowdoin, Longfellow went abroad for the first time, to 


spend the years 1826-29 in travel and study. While in Italy he made friends with a 
good many Scandinavian intellectuals. 


* Johnson, Chapter II, and Hilen, Appendix D, respectively. 
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fellow purchased for the Harvard College Library with the special 
authorization voted him by the Corporation. 

While all of Longfellow’s purchases have considerable interest both 
for the man who bought them and for the collections to which they 
were added, his Scandinavian book buying is of particular interest in 
view of the fact that the Harvard Library’s outstanding Scandinavian 
division got its real beginning during his European tour of 1835. Prior 
to that date the College had little in the way of Scandinaviana, a lack 
of which Longfellow himself was well aware. ‘I intend to expend about 
[£40] here [in Stockholm] for Swedish books — and about as much 
more in Copenhagen for Danish and Icelandic — this being the depart- 
ment in which the Library is most deficient.’ * The explanation for the 
deficiency seems to have been ‘ignorance, sheer ignorance,’ judging by 
the engagingly frank letter Ticknor wrote Longfellow from Dresden 
in March 1836. “The truth is, the sum, that was given to you, was con- 
sidered as given to your discretion entirely; & nobody will undertake 
to pronounce a judgement upon the result of your purchases. Indeed 
who knows whether you have chosen well in Swedish, Danish, in 
Dutch, but yourself . . .?’° 

Technically Professor Longfellow became an official book buyer the 
day he sailed, 10 April 1835, when the Harvard Corporation voted: 


That the Treasurer place at the disposal of Prof. Longfellow the sum of One 
thousand dollars to be expended by him in the purchase of books relating to 
Modern languages & literature, not now in the Library. 

That Professor Longfellow be requested to send from Europe a list of such other 


Books as he may think it important to purchase for the College, with the cost of 
the same. 


Ticknor had requested an allotment of $2,000 and young Longfellow, 
openly dissatisfied with the restricted amount, courageously made suc- 
cessive but useless attempts to squeeze out an increase in the appropria- 
tion. The gentlemen of the Corporation, however, had evidently 
reached their limit in behalf of the language department by raising the 
salary of the Smith Professor from $600 to $1,500 and by allowing 
$1,000 to be spent for books. Then too, it should be pointed out, they 
always tried to vote according to precedent rather than in response to 
individual requests. The sum voted for Ticknor and Longfellow was 

*Letter to T. W. Ward, the College Treasurer, dated 23 July 1835; quoted in 
Johnson, p. 17. 

* Quoted in Johnson, p. 19. 
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the customary amount given to professors for books abroad, and re- 
mained so for another half century. The important question is what 
did the new faculty member do with what he got? 

On arriving in London, Longfellow apparently plunged into book 
buying promptly and with vigor. Some indication of the conscientious- 
ness with which he performed his duties is to be found in a letter writ- 
ten from there by Mary Potter Longfellow on June 4 complaining, 
“Then he has books to buy for the College, which has occupied much 
of his time, as he must look over their catalogue of five volumes to see 
if they have the book already — then all those accounts are kept sepa- 
rate.’ *° This seems to suggest that Longfellow had some guide with 
him despite his loss ‘in one of my rambles among the booksellers’ shops’ 
of the list of desiderata originally compiled by Ticknor and later added 
to by Longfellow himself. 

His first shipment was sent off to Harvard by Obadiah Rich, for 
many years the University’s book agent in Europe, and represented 
purchases totaling something over £41. In writing to Thaddeus William 
Harris, the College Librarian, he said: 


I hope the box of books from London reached you without accident. In my 
estimation, they were very valuable. It cost me many days, and not idle ones to 
collect them, here and there, in the great metropolis; and I trust the purchase is 
satisfactory to you all in Cambridge. Among them were some shabby-looking 
Italian plays; very valuable;— containing specimens of many of the Italian 
dialects.1! 


Among them also were the first two Scandinavian purchases he made, 
one appropriately enough, being Biblia, det ar all den Heliga Skrift, 
Gamla och Nya Testamenten (Goteborg, 1809). The other, also 
accessioned on 17 August 1835, was Regis Magni legum reformatoris 
leges Gula-Thingenses, sive Jus commune Norvegicum (Copenhagen, 
1817). 

From an entry in Clara Crowninshield’s diary for Wednesday, July 
1, it appears that Longfellow resumed his book buying operations as 
soon as he reached Stockholm: ‘Mr. Longfellow purchased some books 
yesterday which he is coming [sic] over this morning.’ * One can only 


* Mary T. Higginson, ‘New Longfellow Letters,’ Harper’s Monthly Magazine, 
CVI (1903), 784. 

* Quoted in Johnson, p. 18. The letter is undated, but it arrived in Cambridge on 
October 23. 

* The diary is now at Craigie House. 
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hope the combing gave him some pleasure, since his own journal for 
the day reports: 


A drizzling rain — cold and blue-devilish. Changed lodgings to No 22 Drott- 
ning Gatan, and was sorry for it ten minutes afterward. Consumed all the 
forenoon making the change; and all the afternoon in an unsuccessful search for 


a new abode. So we go on — always disappointed — and still hoping; searching 
and never finding, and yet not tired with searching."* 


Reading between the lines of the voluminous Swedish journal, one is 
inclined to agree with Hilen when he suggests that Longfellow ob- 
tained much of his feeling for Swedish literary developments in book 
shops rather than in libraries. After a month and a half of such re- 
searches, he was ready to forward the results of his browsing to Har- 
vard. The journal for August 21 finds him ‘busy at home all day, 
writing and packing books.’ The next day he wrote his old friend 
Parker Cleaveland saying, ‘By the same ship, which brings you this; I 
send a box of books to Cambridge.’ ** In the same shipment too, by the 
way, he forwarded to the College, as the letter indicates, several ‘speci- 
mens of Iron ore from Dannemora; and a collection of fifteen beautiful 
specimens of Porphy:y from the mines of Elfdaln, in Dalecarlia.’ To 
Librarian Harris he reported, in the letter already quoted, “The books 
I now send are of more modern date. They comprise all the Modern 
Lit. of Sweden. Old books are not to be bought here. I hope to send 
you some from Copenhagen, in a few weeks.’ 

That Longfellow used considerable discrimination in selecting these 
Swedish books was clearly demonstrated some years later during the 
Cambridge visit of Fredrika Bremer, Swedish novelist and reformer, 
who found Longfellow ‘bright, good and genial,’ ‘a very agreeable and 
amiable man’ *° and ‘a pleasant personality . . . who spoke with some 
fluency of Scandinavian trolls and vikings and pagan customs.’ ** Her 


letter on this episode of what she facetiously called her ‘New England 
battle’ says: 


I one day lately visited the several buildings of the university and the library. 
In the latter I was surprised to find one portion of Swedish literature not badly 
represented here. This is owing to the poet, Professor Longfellow, who having 


* The complete Scandinavian journal is transcribed in Hilen, pp. 113-148. 

“ Hilen, pp. 155-156. 

* A. B. Benson, ‘Fredrika Bremer’s Unpublished Letters to the Downings,’ Scandi- 
navian Studies, X1 (1930), 71 and 78. 

* Hilen, p. 41. 
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himself traveled in Sweden, sent hither these books. He has also written about 
Sweden and has translated several of Tegnér’s poems. I found also the Eddas 
among the Swedish books. Bergfalk [Pehr Erik (1798-1890), a Swedish lawyer 
of note] laid his hands on the Westgétha laws, which he treated as an old friend, 
and in which he showed some of the gentlemen who accompanied us, an example 
of that alliteration which was so much in vogue in the writings of our fore- 
fathers, and about which the gentlemen found much to say.'7 


It has been noted elsewhere that the Smith Professor owned several 
of Fredrika’s popular novels in translation ** and that he may well have 
assisted Lowell in the latter’s essay on Fredrika Bremer’s novels for the 
North American Review (1844). It has not been pointed out, how- 
ever, that while he was in Stockholm Longfellow also purchased both 
her Teckningar utur hvardagslifvet and the Nya teckningar for the 
College Library. 

In addition to Snorre’s Eddas, the old legal volume, and the Bremer 
novels, he bought some 250 other Scandinavian items in Stockholm, all 
of which are listed in Dr Harris’s Accession Book * under the date 
4 November 1835. 

From the complete list of titles there it is evident that Longfellow 
selected these books with an eye to making a well rounded whole. In 
the field of historical bibliography, for example, he bought the corner- 
stone, C. G. Warmholtz’s Bibliotheca historica Sueo-Gothica in fifteen 
volumes; the more recent annuals, Swensk bibliographi for ar 1829 
[-33]; and the three-volume catalogue of the Library of Upsala Uni- 
versity. Among the grammars, dictionaries, and readers one notes 
Delén’s Engelskt och svenskt lexicon, Franzén’s Dictionnaire frangais- 
suédois, Lindahl’s Lexicon Lapponicum (1780), Ganander’s Lappish 
grammar (1743), Freese’s Schwedisches Lesebuch, Rask’s introduction 
to old Icelandic in Swedish translation, and Fryxell’s Svensk spraklara. 
Two general handbooks which stood him in good stead on returning to 
Cambridge were Wieselgren’s Sveriges skona litteratur and Ehren- 
strém’s Notices sur la littérature et les beaux arts en Suéde. 

* The Homes of the New World, translated by Mary Howitt (New York, 1854), 
I, 133-134. 

In ‘addition to the Bremer items listed in Hilen’s ‘Bibliography of Longfellow’s 
Scandinavian Library’ (see note 6 above), the American Swedish Historical Founda- 
tion has several Bremer volumes which belonged to the Longfellow family and were 
presented by Mary K. Longfellow and Lucia Longfellow Barrett: The President's 


Daughters, Nina, The H— Family, The Parsonage of Mora, An Easter Offering, and 
The Midnight Sun. 


* In the Harvard University Archives. 
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In the field of history he bought the nineteen volumes of Handlingar 
rorande Skandinavians historia, the Diplomatarium Suecanum, ten vol- 
umes of /duna, a 1620 edition of Johannes Magnus’ Swea och gétha 
chrénika, and the more popular histories of Sweden by Geijer, Fryxell, 
and Strinnholm. 

Contemporary literature bulks large in the lists and includes such 
names as Almquist, Atterbom, Bremer, Franzén, Geijer, Anna Maria 
Lenngren, Leopold, Nicander, Runeberg, Wallin, and, of course, 
Tegnér. Among the various Swedish literary anthologies he purchased 
were Vinterblommor (1832-35), Svenska Parnassen (1784-86), the 
Poetisk kalender (1812-21), and the Opoetisk calender. 

Lovers of the songs of Sweden’s Anacreon, Carl Michael Bellman 
(1740-95) may regret that the Bard of Brattle Street never appreciated 
the old bacchanal. On July 25, he wrote in his journal: 


There is a Society [Bellmanska Sallskapet], which celebrates this festival, and 
after dinner usually sing[s] some of Bellman’s songs on the little hillock, where 
his bust stands. To-day they did not make their appearance; tho’ I hear that at 
midnight, they will meet to dance round the bust of the drunken poet. 

Bystrém — a celebrated Swedish sculptor — now in Rome — has been too faith- 
ful in the delineation of the poet. There he stands — leering from his pedestal, 
with bloated cheeks, and sleepy eyes, as if awaking from the last night’s debauch. 


Out upon the young men of Stockholm for honoring the memory of such a man, 
in this way! 


Yet despite his disapproval of such boozy carousals, Longfellow did 
add ten Bellman titles to the Harvard Library. 

Last of all it is interesting to observe that he included a few transla- 
tions in his purchases, among them Swedish versions of Tasso, Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, and Washington Irving’s Sketch Book and Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New York. 

True to his promise, Longfellow carried on his bookhunting activities 
on reaching Copenhagen. In fact his first full week there seems to have 
been largely spent in scouting for books. On Monday, September 14, 
he finally got Mary Goddard off to London, thus losing one member 
of his somewhat Shelleyan household. Perhaps it was as an antidote to 
the bustle of departures that he spent a quiet afternoon buying books 
at Rijse’s. The next day was unusually full, for he had his first lesson 
in Icelandic; went to the library to jot down the titles of several books; 
and took his first lesson in Danish, a language, he observed, which ‘has 
an unpleasant sound to my ear. For softness and beauty it cannot be 
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compared with the beautiful Swedish. The Danes speak with a burr in 
their throats, which cannot be defined.’ Finally he went to ‘the book- 
sellers, where by the light of a candle dimly burning I picked up several 
curious books.’ His hunting persisted on Wednesday also: “To the 
Athenaeum, where I read a long and loud puff of Outre Mer in the 
London Atlas. — Bought books.’ This same afternoon, by the way, he 
heard some strolling musicians in a coffee house singing Evald’s ballad, 
‘King Christian,’ and translated the song at once, writing it out in his 
journal.” Four days later, Sunday the zoth, he summarized his experi- 
ences in Denmark for George Pierce, concluding with, ‘As my stay 
here is short, I have my hands full; — examining Libraries — buying 
books, and trying to find out what is “rotten in the State of Den- 
mark.” ’ 7? 

Longfellow’s diligent searches in Copenhagen were undoubtedly 
facilitated by the bibliophilic friends he made during his visit. Among 
them were Christian Molbech, of the Royal Library; Carl Christian 
Rafn, first secretary of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquities; 
Jorgen Belling, an assistant to Molbech who gave him Danish lessons 
and was his most intimate companion in Denmark; and the previously 
mentioned Jacob Rijse, translator of Cooper and antiquarian book 
dealer in whose shop he met many scholars and talked for many hours 
on bookish matters. In fact for years afterwards Denmark called up for 
him recollections of the happy evenings spent there. ‘Present my best 
regards . . . to my friend Riise, in whose rooms we passed so many 
pleasant hours together.’ ‘How is Riise? O, I wish I could step in some 
evening, and take a friendly pipe with you both, and talk about books. 


* Following his translation Longfellow wrote, ‘I recollect having seen a translation 
of this song some years ago, in the Foreign Quarterly Review [VI (1830), 70-71]. 
There is another — not good — in “Poems from the Danish. By W. S. Walker.”’ 
Neither of these versions, however, seems to have influenced Longfellow’s. Paul C. 
Sinding in the several editions of his History of Scandinavia (first published in 1858) 
quotes a translation of ‘King Christian’ and says, “This glorious victory has given rise 
to the magnificent Danish war-song, composed by the Danish poet, Ewald, of which 
the following is a translation, made by Prof. Longfellow. It affords me much pleasure 
to quote this excellent translation, in which the Danish original has not lost more of 
its power than is the case with every translation.’ The version given, though, is not 
Longfellow’s and bears no resemblance to it or to the translations made by Walker, 
George Borrow, or the writer in the Foreign Quarterly Review. 

* The letter is given in full in Hilen, pp. 158-159. 
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. Do not forget to remember me most cordially to the friendly 
» 22 


man. ~ 


Longfellow’s shipment from Denmark, catalogued in the Harvard 
Library Accessions Book on 30 December 1835, occupies the better 
part of eleven pages and runs to something over four hundred volumes. 
Like the purchases made in Sweden, they represent a variety of interests. 
There are some bibliographical works such as E. C. Werlauff’s volume 
on the Royal Library, John Erichsen’s Utsigt over den gamle Manu- 
script-Samling i det store kongelige Bibliothek, and the Swensk biblio- 
graphi for ar 1834, 1835. These last two items brought the College’s 
annual Swedish lists up to date, the earlier ones having been shipped 
from Stockholm. 

The Atlas-Danica with its twenty-nine maps and Thaarup’s two 
statistical surveys of Denmark in 1825 provided a good over-all view 
of the country, especially when supplemented by such histories as 
Saxo Grammaticus’ Danmarks Krgnike, Jacob Langebek’s eight-volume 
edition of the Scriptores rerum Danicarum medii aevi, Olaus Magnus’ 
Gentium septentrionalium (the 1652, Leyden edition), and Gustav 
Baden’s five-volume Danmarks Riges Historie. Longfellow also pur- 
chased Schgning’s Norges Riiges Historie in three volumes and five 
volumes treating various aspects of Finnish history and culture. 

Linguistic works abound, among them N. M. Petersen’s Det danske, 
norske og svenske Sprogs Historie, both Rahbek’s and Flor’s Dansk 
Laesebog, Molbech’s Dansk Ordbog and his Dansk Dialect-Lexicon as 
well, Rask’s brief introduction to old Icelandic, and Haldorsen’s 
Lexicon Islandico-Latino-Danicum, not to mention several Greenland- 
ish items including Fabricius’ grammar, dictionary, and Old Testament. 
All of these linguistic aids plus a great many Bibles and parts of Bibles 
in Dano-Norwegian, Icelandic, Gaelic, Manx, and other languages 
remind one of Stevenson’s Joseph Finsbury who, ‘with a polyglot 
Testament in one hand and a phrase-book in the other, groped his way 
among the speakers of eleven European languages.’ 

The prolific Rasmus Nyerup is represented, inter alia, by his Almin- 
deligt Litteraturlexicon, Den danske Digtekunsts Historie, and Udvalg 
af danske Viser. Some other helpful handbooks are Molbech’s Fore- 
laesninger over den nyere danske Poesie, Grundtvig’s Nordens My- 

* Letters to Bglling, 24 June 1836, and 23 April 1837. Both are printed in full in 


A. W. Porterfield, ‘Eight Unpublished Letters of Longfellow,’ Scandinavian Studies, 
V (1919), 172-173. 
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thologi, and Jens Worm’s Lexicon over danske, norske og islandske 
laerde Maend. 

Despite his hopes, Longfellow was able to buy but few old books. 
Among them, however, were a Latin translation of Reynard the Fox, 
published at Frankfurt-am-Main in 1572, and a Danish one issued at 
Liibeck in 1555, both with copious woodcut illustrations. Two other 
early, though not Scandinavian, imprints are John Davies’ Antiquae 
linguae Britannicae (London, 1621) and Antonio Bosio’s Roma sot- 
teranea (Rome, 1632). 

Most of Denmark’s more contemporary literary figures are pretty 
well represented, especially Baggesen, Evald, Guldberg, Heiberg, Hol- 
berg, Olsen, and the great Oehlenschlager, whom Longfellow met and 
described in his journal as ‘a fine looking fellow’ and remembered years 
later as ‘the stately form of Oehlenschliger walking through the mead- 
ows.’ * Finally, one must not overlook the Danish and Icelandic trans- 
lations of Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, Irving’s Sketch Book, 
or one of Longfellow’s most significant purchases, twenty-three vol- 
umes of Det skandinaviske Litteraturselskabs Skrifter (1805-32). 

Toward the end of September the Longfellows left Denmark for the 
Netherlands, not without some sadness, according to the journal: “We 
go tomorrow. I really feel regret in leaving Copenhagen. I have passed 
a delightful fortnight here.’ And on leaving Scandinavia Longfellow 
naturally turned his academic attention to new languages and new 
literatures, though his book buying interest continued, as can be seen 
in two letters written by his wife from Amsterdam on October 15 
and 19. 


Henry is very busy here, and has made some great bargains as to books. He has 
purchased of the Jews many. Some he has been tempted to take for himself, — 
for instance, he bought yesterday nine immense volumes, filled, almost with 
beautiful engravings, for 80 of our cents a volume. He is also purchasing Dutch 
books for the College, and taking lessons in Dutch. 

We had hoped to have left here this morning, but Henry could not get his books 
packed, so we wait till tomorrow.** 


Unfortunately, there were not many tomorrows left for the party, 
for on November 29 the stay in Holland was brought to an unhappy 
close with the death of Longfellow’s young, attractive, pregnant wife 


* Porterfield, p. 177. The letter was dated 15 May 1856. 
* Mary T. Higginson, p. 786. 
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in Rotterdam. A wearisome year of further wanderings ended the tour 
begun in such buoyant spirits. 


Late in 1836, Longfellow returned to Cambridge to assume his post 


as the Smith Professor. Writing to his Danish friend, Librarian Bglling, 
he said: 


I have at length reached my native land; and entered upon the duties of my 
profession at this University. The sound of a foreign language I seldom hear, 
and Europe seems far, very far away. But within a few days a ship will sail for 
the Baltic, freighted with a Minister Plenipotentiary for St. Petersburg. I can- 
not help availing myself of the opportunity, to stretch my arm over the Atlantic 
Ocean, and shake hands with you once more: And already, at the very thought, 
Copenhagen, with its wide and stately streets, and pleasant green alleys, under 
the ramparts, seems nearer to me. I have always regretted that it was not in my 
power to stay longer in that fair city, and sometimes think, with deep sorrow, 


that perhaps, if I had passed the winter there, I should not now be so desolate as 
I am, and so alone.*5 


In closing it may be of interest to glance at this Harvard of Long- 
fellow’s first years, the Harvard for which he bought so many Scandi- 
navian books and at which he occasionally lectured on Scandinavian 
literature, through the eyes of one of his Scandinavian, book-loving 
friends, Carl D. Arfwedson, whose Férenta Staterna och Canada, aren 


1832, 1833 och 1834 (Stockholm, 1835) was given to Longfellow 
during his stay in Stockholm and whose De colonia Nova Svecia in 


Americam (Upsala, 1825) was presented to the Harvard Library in the 
bequest of William Prescott, 1 March 1845. 


The best introduction to this lively Swedish traveler is given in Mary 
Longfellow’s own words. 


You have heard of Arfwedson’s travel in America. Henry had a letter to the 
father of the author. He sent us his cards soon after the reception of the letter, 
and the first of last week called upon us himself . . . He is a pleasant old man, 
and said that they should hope to see us at their cottage in the Park. His 
daughter-in-law is quite unwell, and therefore I presume it is we have not 
seen her. She is a Philadelphia lady. We have been very much astonished 
to find she was not at all known here. . . . Young Arfwedson was very wild 
while young, and . . . several years since he wrote lampoons and satires on 
some of the first families here! The consequence was he was obliged to leave the 
town. He went for the first time to America, passed several years there, was 
married, and returned home last October. His lady has not been noticed at all, 
and has no acquaintance, out of her husband’s family. She has never been seen, 


* Porterfield, p. 172. 
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excepting at public balls and concerts, and there everyone has avoided her. She 
is said to be very pretty, and speaks nearly all the foreign languages. . . . While 
I was writing this I heard a tap on our parlor door, and on rising to open it, saw 
a tall, handsome young man. I immediately thought it was Arfwedson, and so 
it proved. His appearance and manners are much in his favor. He speaks Eng- 
lish perfectly well, apologized for his wife’s not calling, and invited us to dine 
with his father at the park on Wednesday. . . .*° 


The Longfellows accepted the invitation and on July 15 dined at the 
elder Mr Arfwedson’s. 


He has a little English cottage, built by Sir Robert Liston, formerly English 
minister to this court. It is a sweet spot — the Mailer flows almost directly be- 
neath the windows of the cottage —a little flower garden is upon its banks, & a 
fine grove of trees in the rear of the cottage. Mr. Arfwedson is a fine old man — 
his wife has been dead several years. The only ladies present were our country- 
woman Mrs. A—— & the eldest daughter of Mr. Arfwedson— the wife of 
Baron S——. . . . There were a number of gentlemen present at dinner, several 
of which were English. The dinner table was by far the prettiest we have seen 
in Sweden. . . . The dessert plates were very beautiful, white china — upon 
each of which was a different flower elegantly painted. 


Following an afternoon drive the young Mrs Arfwedson invited the 
Longfellow party to tea on Sunday. Unfortunately, over-indulgence 
in Swedish strawberries upset Mary Longfellow and Mary Goddard 
stayed at home to care for her. Clara and Henry, however, went and 
apparently had a pleasant visit, meeting among others ‘Baron Stackel- 
berg, who was Swedish minister in America fourteen years. He re- 
turned but two years since. He has called upon us several times since, 
& is a jovial old man with perfectly white hair & whiskers.’ * As for 
the gossipy, romantic, young Clara, she confided to her diary that she 
was ‘delighted with Mr. A. — he looks melancholy and out of health — 
he has a very intellectual eye and forehead & a mild voice & is very 
gentlemanly & refined,’ although she was not so taken with Mrs Arf- 
wedson’s Newfoundland dog named Yankee ‘which she made such fuss 
about,’ feeding him bread and milk from her saucer. 

It may well have been on this occasion that Arfwedson gave Long- 
fellow the Swedish copy of his travels still at Craigie House which, 


* Mary T. Higginson, p. 784. 

*Letter from Mary P. Longfellow to her mother, 5 August 1835, quoted in 
Thomas W. Higginson, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (American Men of Letters; 
Boston, 1902), pp. 93-95. 
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Dr Hilen to the contrary, is not in six ‘volumes.’ ** Actually, it was 
issued monthly in 1835 as parts 7-12 of Liase-bibliothek af den nyaste 
utlandska litteraturen i svensk dversittning. Nor was he quite correct 
in saying that the pages in ‘Vols. II-VI’ are unopened. Close examina- 
tion of the second part shows that although Longfellow did not read 
the whole number, he was curious enough to slit the pages containing 
Arfwedson’s brief account of Harvard. This, in English, is what he 
read. 


It was on the z9th of August that lectures recommenced at the University of 
Cambridge, distant about three miles from Boston. This is the oldest and richest 
academy in the United States. The buildings are of brick, without any preten- 
sion to architectural beauty, bearing rather a resemblance to old barracks. The 
library, as far as number of books is concerned, has not its equal in the country: 
the volumes are computed at forty thousand. There is also a collection of min- 
erals, but it is rather insignificant. The number of students annually resorting 
to this place is about three hundred; they are at liberty to reside either in houses 
allotted by the University, or may take lodgings in town. They pay twenty- 
five cents a-day for board, furnished by the institution. The usual age at the 
time of entering is about sixteen; it is then expected they should have some 
knowledge of Latin, Greek, arithmetic, geography, and history. Every one has 
the privilege of conforming to the creed he thinks best, so that it may be said 
there is no prevailing religion at this University. At the expiration of four years 
the academical course is supposed to be completed; the student is then examined, 
and obtains the title of “Bachelor of Arts.” He now enters active life at twenty; 
and may, three years after, without undergoing any further examination, take 
the degree of “Master of Arts,” as it is called. I was told, that thirty years ago 
the number of students at this Academy was the same as it is now. This appears 
rather strange, considering the increase of population since that period; but it 
was explained to me in the following manner: — 1st. In former times Cambridge 
was the only University in the country, whereas, now there are several others, 
among which is one in New-haven, attended by five hundred students. znd. An 
opinion is prevalent, that a boy who has been several years at school has received 
a sufficient education, and does not require any more; that, instead of letting 
him proceed at the age of sixteen to the University to perfect his studies, it is 
preferable that he should learn a profession for his future support. 

The ceremonies usual at the opening of the Academy commenced, at ten 
o’clock in the morning, by a procession to church, attended by the president of 
the University, the governor of Massachusetts, the professors, students, and 
strangers, invited upon the occasion. The church was already filled with spec- 
tators, and the upper seats occupied by ladies. The ceremony commenced by a 
prayer; after which the president invited the students, graduated as “Bachelors 
of Art,” to deliver speeches. These orations were some in English, some in 


* Hilen, p. 169 and note 1. 
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Greek, some in Latin, and all extempore. Each speaker had selected his own 
subject. One of them treated of radicalism, in a speech nearly interminable. 
Generally speaking, these orations were couched in such lofty language, and so 
many metaphors were introduced, that no one but the speaker himself could 
understand a word. When those who aspired to the higher degree of “Master 
of Arts” had also gratified the audience with endless speeches, the president, 
with much pomp, delivered their diplomas to about sixty graduates. A prayer 
concluded the ceremony; and the procession returned in the same order to 
partake of a sumptuous dinner, prepared in different saloons. The whole com- 
pany consisted of five hundred persons. Prayers were read before and after the 
repast; and at the end a psalm was sung. In the evening, the president received 
visits from all the individuals who had attended the ceremony, on which occa- 
sion both host and hostess displayed the utmost courtesy and attention in wel- 
coming strangers.”® 


The duties of Longfellow’s professorship and his increasing interest 
in poetry led him gradually away from bibliography and library prob- 
lems. In April 1837, however, he presented the two-volume Danische 
Bibliothec (1738) and two other Danish works to the College. This 
same year and again in 1838 the official accession lists credited several 
entries of Scandinavian books to individuals and groups Longfellow 
had known during his visit to northern Europe. 1839 and 1840 added 
no new Scandinavian titles to the library, but in 1841 they began to 
reappear, the first ones as gifts of President Quincy. 

Longfellow apparently did not again take up the tasks of being book 
buyer for the College during his third European trip, in 1842, that 
pleasant but sobering journey which taught him to say: 


Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest . . . 


At home, surrounded by his own extensive library, much of which was 
purchased at the time he was buying books for Harvard, he turned 
more and more towards creative work. From the beginning his poems, 
especially those dealing with the north, were widely admired in Scan- 
dinavia. ‘Your songs and sketches from Sweden will be my companions 
on my tour through your country, and the memory of your kindness 


* The United States and Canada, in 1832, 1833, and 1834 (London, 1834), I, 213- 
216. Arfwedson’s travels appeared in English before they did in Swedish. Harvard’s 
copy was acquired by purchase in 1844, the same year that Arfwedson who, according 
to Hilen, ‘was undoubtedly responsible for Longfellow’s nomination and election as 
a reward for his translations from Tegnér,’ notified the poet of his election to Swed- 
en’s Vitterhets Historie och Antiqvitets Akademien. 
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and good-will shall follow me to my native land and forever!’ * And 
the books he bought were indeed ‘not wholly useless,’ for they not only 


reminded the former Smith Professor of Modern Languages of his other 
self, 


Younger and stronger, and the pleasant ways 
In which I walked, now clouded and confused, 


but, on the shelves of the College Library, played an important role in 
Harvard’s early preeminence in the field of Comparative Literature, 
created by William Henry Schofield and furthered, in the Scandi- 
navian field, by such internationally famous scholars as Kittredge, 
Robinson, Cawley, and Magoun. Nor did their influence stop there, 
for Schofield’s inquiring mind led him to establish Harvard’s Studies in 
Comparative Literature and eventually the American Scandinavian 
Foundation, which, under the guidance of Schofield’s pupil Henry 
Goddard Leach, has had an incalculable influence on the thinking of 
educated men and women on both sides of the Atlantic. 


MarsHa.i W. S. Swan 


“Letter to Longfellow from Fredrika Bremer dated 26 February 1850, Fredrika 
Bremers brev (Stockholm, 1915-20), III, 193. 








Louis Arthur Holman and Keats 


T may be doubted whether anyone has ever equaled Louis Arthur 
Holman (1866-1939) in knowledge of the life of Keats and of 
the persons, places, things connected with Keats. Beginning his 
studies around 1908, Holman — artist, writer on art, seller of 
prints in his shop at 5a Park Street, Boston, generous helper of other 
students — managed even to surpass his predecessor and friend, Fred 
Holland Day, as a biographical authority. The latter was wealthy 
enough to buy original editions and manuscripts. On the contrary, 
Holman, in a letter to J. P. Morgan, 28 January 1919, modestly de- 
scribed his ‘unique collection of Keatsiana,’ most of which is now in 
the Harvard Keats Collection, as ‘a poor man’s collection for no item 
in it has cost more than five dollars.’ He went on to say, inadequately 
enough, that he had ‘about 500 pieces — contemporaneous Portraits of 
Keats, his family, teachers, friends, critics, enemies, Places having rela- 
tion to Keats, facsimile[s] of Mss, pictures & sculpture which influenced 
his poetry, first printings of his poems, cut from periodicals of his day, 
etc, etc.’ It seems unlikely, too, that so full and useful a mass of pic- 
torial, historical, critical, and biographical material about any other 
romantic poet exists or could now be assembled by anyone, rich or poor. 
Everything connected with Keats, no matter how remotely, from 1795 
(or earlier) to 1939 interested Holman, and no really ‘poor man’ could 
have afforded the money, much less the time, to achieve his results. 

His pictures, photographs, etchings, prints, and the like were often 
exhibited in American college and public libraries, as well as once 
(1936-1937) in the Keats House at Hampstead. This part of the col- 
lection no doubt has the greater popular and visual appeal; but for 
students concerned with biography, of more interest are the facts Hol- 
man elicited by correspondence. Many are still unknown to biographers 
of Keats and his friends, and actually some of the letters (notably those 
about Bailey and Brown) have come to light only in the last few 
months. Nothing but a full descriptive catalogue could do justice to 
Holman’s industry and scholarship, but at least he deserves the slight 
recognition given by the following calendar of the more interesting 
letters he received. All students of Keats will recognize its value, and 
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all will admit that it justifies the claim Holman proudly made in Who’s 
Who in America to being an ‘authority on Keats.’ 
The letters are summarized with a minimum of annotation. The 


following names or books are cited by abbreviations or short titles: 
H. = Holman 


K. = Keats 

Letters = The Letters of John Keats, ed. M. B. Forman (3rd ed., 
London, 1947) 

Lowell = Amy Lowell, John Keats, 2 vols. (Boston and New York, 
1925) 

Rollins 
1948) 

Severn = William Sharp, The Life and Letters of Joseph Severn 
(London, 1892) 


Hyder E. Rollins, The Keats Circle, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 


BENJAMIN BalLey 


Porter, J. A., librarian, Church Missionary Society, Salisbury Square, London, 
E.C., 10 February 1913. Bailey appears as archdeacon of Colombo in 1852 but 
not 1854. ‘Our’ missionary, Benjamin Bailey, died in 1871, ‘went out’ in 1816- 
1831 and 1834-1850. 

Stratfeild (?), L. C., vicar, Dallington, Northampton, 5 April 1913. Bailey 
was appointed vicar of St. Mary the Virgin, Dallington, 21 December 1819, and 
resigned in 1822; succeeded by Samuel Fiennes [for Fiennes Samuel? ] Trotman, 
Lord of the Manor, whose property with the advowson passed to Earl Spencer. 
The latter’s half-brother, the present [sixth] Earl Spencer [born 1857] is now 
the patron of the living. Suggests that H. consult the Diocesan Registrar at 
Peterborough. 

Warren, [Sir] T[homas]. Herbert [born 1853], president, Magdalen College 
{and Professor of Poetry], Oxford, 18 April 1913. Has found out nothing about 
Bailey in Colombo or about his descendants. Bailey came from Thorney, or 
Thorney Abbey, Cambridge. Thinks H. would waste time in writing to Co- 
lombo. When will H.’s book appear? Thinks with W. M. Rossetti and Colvin 
that K. may have contracted syphilis at Oxford; yet K. was living with Bailey, 
for whom ‘he prescribes the same remedy,’ and who would not ‘have been likely 
to have incurred the need in the same way.’ But ‘of course Keats had not been 
very carefully brought up and the standard in these matters was less high than 
it is today.’ Sends ‘abstracts’ of his December Oxford lectures on K., which he 
hopes to publish. 

Flude, Harry, solicitor, secretary to the bishop [Edward Carr Glynn], Dio- 
cesan Registry, Peterborough, 29 April 1913. Has no information about Bailey 
‘between the time he left Dallington and 1831.’ 

Warren, T. Herbert, 10 May 1913. Will try to publish his K. lectures soon. 
Lord Crewe has been most kind, but Colvin ‘is tempted to keep and get’ every- 
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thing for himself. Could H. publish his own work serially in a magazine? Will 
see Miss [Louise Imogen] Guiney soon. Has found out details about Gleig and 
Whitehead [see Letters, p. 63], and could probably find something about Cripps 
{see below]. In Boston he had a great friend, Lewis Dyer [Louis Dyer, 1851- 
1908], and knows Professor J[ohn]. W[illiams]. White [1849-1917] at Harvard. 

[Copleston], E[rnest]. A. [Bishop of] Colombo, [born 1854], Nuwara Eliya, 
[Ceylon], 27 May 1913. Sends information about Bailey’s dates and works 
furnished by the Rev. Christian David. 

Warren, T. Herbert, 7 July 1913. Thanks H. for sending ‘the information.’ 
Will forward some of his own by and by. 

David, [Rev.] Christian, [incumbent, St. James’ Church], 33 Pickering Street, 
Kotahena, Colombo, Ceylon, 3 November 1913. Encloses a clipping from Days 
of Old, 18 April 1898, which mentions Bailey. Knew the latter slightly. H. can 
get news of Bailey’s children from Sir William [Crofton] Twynam, former 
[assistant] government agent at Jaffna [and government agent of the Northern 
Provinces 1869-1896]. [On 13 August 1913 Christian sent H. an autographed 
copy of George A. H. Arndt’s brochure on his grandfather: “The Patriarch 
of the Church in Ceylon.” A Brief Memoir of the Late Rev. Christian David 
[1771-1852], Colonial Chaplain and First Native Minister of Ceylon (1898).] 

Mitford, [Captain] R[obert]. Osbaldeston-, Mitford, Morpeth, [Northum- 
berland], 10 December 1913. Knows nothing of his mother’s family, not even 
‘their crest or coat of arms.’ Bailey’s son John has been dead many years, but 
‘bis son “Hal” Bailey . . . is living,’ and to Hal he has sent H.’s letter. He is a 
F.R.GS., not F.R.C.S., not a surgeon, but a retired captain of the Royal High- 
landers, and head of the Clan Mitford, of Mitford Castle, Northumberland, and 
Hunmanby, Yorkshire, since his father, aged 10014, died last year. 

Bailey, H. T. S., Morden, Surrey, 12 January 1914. His cousin, Captain Mit- 
ford, has sent him H.’s letter. The miniature of Bailey, ‘the only portrait known,’ 
was given to ‘my Aunt Mrs. Mitford about 20 years ago,’ and has disappeared. 
‘In his early days my grandfather was private Chaplain to Lord Hawke [third 
Baron Hawke of Towton, 1774-1824] & afterwards Rector of Minster [pre- 
sumably Minster-in-Sheppey, not Minster-in-Thanet] in Kent.’ Bailey married 
Hamilton Gleig: his two children, John and Janet (Mrs. E. L. G. Mitford) are 
dead. [In a draft of his reply, February 6, H. asks for ‘data about what Bailey 
stood for at the time of the trouble in the church at Colombo, trouble which 
perhaps hastened his death.’ When did Bailey’s wife die and where? ] 

David, Christian, 2 February 1914. Encloses a copy of the inscription about 
Bailey in St. Peter’s Church, Fort, Colombo. Would like Bishop [George] 
Gleig’s History of the Bible, 2 vols. 

Warren, T. Herbert, 5 March 1914. Is giving ‘another lecture . . . on Bailey 
and his relations with Keats.’ Knows Henry Bailey, to whom H. has been writ- 
ing, and whom he'll see the day after tomorrow. Can’t find when Bailey took 
his degree, when he was ordained, and where he went before the Dallington 
period. Thinks it was another Bailey who took his degree at Magdalen Hall on 
22 April 1818. K.’s friend matriculated in October, 1816, and ‘it would have 
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taken him three years . . . before he could take a degree.’ [In reply, March 28, 
H. admits that it was a John Henry Bayly who was graduated in April, 1818. 
H. says also that Warren has sent him nothing but ‘two printed outlines of the 
Oxford lectures.’ He hopes to meet Warren in August or September. Will the 
latter get him copies of the Bailey letters owned by Lord Crewe? ] 

Mitford, R. Osbaldeston-, 19 March 1914. Encloses a crossed letter-card 
from his sister, explaining: John Bailey is his uncle, K.’s friend’s son; “Hal is his 
son to whom you wrote’; Willie is his brother. His dead mother ‘was the culprit. 
. . . She had quite lost her memory before she died.’ Ella is his stepmother. 
Will send the Bailey miniature if it ever turns up. [The card, ‘50 W.R. 13th 
March,’ apparently unsigned, says that the miniature or daguerreotype of Bailey 
belonged to Uncle John Bailey, and should have gone to Hal. Her mother, 
visiting Aunt Kate in Wales, begged until she got it, and then presumably lost it 
but never mentioned it to anyone, not even Willie. Ella heard of it for the first 
time when Professor Warren (see above) wrote. In a reply, March 28, to 
Mitford, H. mentions ‘your nephew, Henry Bailey,’ who has not replied to H.’s 
questions. | 

David, Christian, 20 April 1914. Thanks H. for sending Gleig’s History. Has 
learned nothing about Bailey from a go-year-old gentleman. Gives information 
about Philip Anstruther, colonial secretary [1833-1844]. Thinks Bailey’s son 
‘married Miss Ward, daughter of one of our governors [Sir Henry George 
Ward, 1797-1860 (governor 1855-1860)] of Ceylon.’ [In this or some other 
letter David enclosed a copy of the inscription on Bailey’s memorial tablet in 
St. Peter’s Church, Fort, Colombo. It says that Bailey was chaplain there 1832- 
1852 and inducted as archdeacon on 27 February 1846. David also forwarded 
some notes made by another writer, to the efiect that Bailey published his son- 
nets ‘in the Ceylon Magazine of which Mr. John Capper [author of Old Ceylon 
(1877)] was Editor’; his daughter ‘Jessie’ married E. T. [sic] Mitford, “best 
known as Government Agent of Kurunegala. His son was well known as As- 
sistant Agent of Badulla and latter [sic] as Principal Assisstant to the Colonial 
Secy. and Clerk to the Legislative Council.’ H. notes that this son was R. O. 
Mitford, J. P., F. R. C. S., Mitford Castle, near Morpeth, or Carleton Club, 
London. } 

[Typed] Copy of Benjamin Bailey’s Will. In his earlier will, 2 August 1834, 
he had left his wife everything except his library, which was to be divided 
between his son John, of Trinity College, Oxford, and Janet, or Jessy, wife of 
Edward Ledwick Mitford. Now, 21 February 1846 (witnessed by James and 
George Steuart), he says that his friend, the Rev. James Bush, South Luffenham, 
Rutland, loaned him without security £500 when he sailed for India, and directs 
repayment. His books, MSS., sermons, and other writings are to go to John 
except for 200 volumes for the Mitfords and a two-volume Josephus for Bush. 
John is to have his £500 insurance. Hamilton Gleig’s marriage settlement was 
£3000, of which the Mitfords are to have £1000. £500 had been used, with the 
consent of Jessy and John, to send the latter to Oxford. Jessy married 6 April 
1844, her settlement being £1100. From his mother’s settlement John is to have 
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£1500. His nephew, John Bailey Girdlestone, solicitor of Pontefract, Yorkshire, 
is left £20. John and Jessy are the residuary legatees. If he dies in Ceylon, he 
wishes to be buried in the same grave as his wife. Executors are John, Mitford, 
and Girdlestone. 

In a codicil, 7 December 1849, Bailey, now D. D., archdeacon of Colombo, 
says that he has been forced to take another £500 from his wife’s settlement for 
John’s expenses at Oxford, and hence he changes John’s bequest from £1500 to 
£1000. As for his library, since John has not taken orders in the Church, he 
directs his executors to reserve all ‘the Theological part . . . for the use and 
behoof of my Grandson Philip Cuthbert Mitford’ if he becomes a clergyman 
or for his second grandson, Robert [Osbaldeston] Mitford, if he but not his 
brother takes holy orders. Otherwise these books, too, are to go to John. He 
directs that the letters he has received be returned to their writers or heirs, and 
that his correspondence with his wife be given to Jessy, who is also given ‘my 
volumes of manuscript poems.’ Other MSS. are left to John. The codicil is 
witnessed by J. R. Tavel and J. F. Giffening, Jr. A memorandum about the 
distribution of books between John and Jessy follows, dated 29 August 1849 at 
Retnaproon [sic]. The will was probated, Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 18 
July 1853. Arthur Hutcheson Bailey appeared and swore that his uncle had 
arrived in England, October, 1852, to arrange ‘with the Colonial Office certain 
ecclesiastical affairs relative to the Church in Ceylon.’ 


Cuar_es ARMITAGE BROWN 


Brown, Jessie (Mrs. John Brown), Range Farm, Upper Mangorei, Taranaki, 
New Zealand, 20 February 1913. Will send H. a photograph of her grand- 
father Brown’s bust, which is now owned by one of her half-brothers. Her fa- 
ther [Major Charles, or ‘Carlino’, Brown] remarried at 60, and she has ‘twin 
half-brothers & a half-sister; in the first family there were only four girls (I am 
the 3") & a boy who died in infancy.’ Her father was killed at a railway cross- 
ing, New Plymouth, about ten years ago. He talked little about his early life. 
She married at 18 and has 11 children, while her ‘two married sisters have 11 
between them.’ 

The same, 23 March 1913. Encloses photo of the bust, itself broken. Her 
grandfather Brown died of apoplexy, and was buried on Marsland Hill, New 
Plymouth, but the grave was covered when the hill was leveled for barracks, 
and no one knows its exact site. She has a 1821 Pisa Adonais and a little ivory 
miniature, the cover of a tortoise-shell box, that belonged to Brown. [H. ac- 
knowledged receipt of the photos on April 25 and on May 2g sent her four 
photos of Brown’s bust and Wentworth Place. ] 

The same, 11 July 1913. Acknowledges the photos, two of which she has sent 
to her half-brother, William Amyott, teller in the Bank of New South Wales, 
and now head of the family. He will be 32 in September, is married but child- 
less. His unmarried twin, Charles Keats, belongs to the mounted police, Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa. During the Boer War the twins wished to fight, but, at 
the urgency of their father, they drew lots, and Charles went. [The twins and 
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their sister Mona are very interestingly characterized.] ‘My Father must have 
had ideas somewhat like C. A. B. because he was considered advanced beyond 
his fellows, the first time he married.’ [Very frank details are given about his 
first marriage and his children, Lucy, Robert Ernly, Mary Earp, Laura Tobin. ] 
She herself was a ‘very wicked child,’ who sinned in not being born a boy. She 
went to a good boarding-school in Wellington four years but married a clergy- 
man, John Brown, at 18. She lost her second son when he was 19, but her eleven 
other children ‘have more than the average amount of goods looks & most of 
them have a liking for mechanics’ like her father. [Further frank details about 
the family.] Her father chose his second wife ‘for her health chiefly & she 
proved a model Mother.’ Her grandfather’s bust is of some sort of plaster. Why 
did be decide to leave civilization to ‘live almost amongst savages’? Perhaps 
because he was afraid of his wife’s influence over his son; for when he found 
that she had had the baby ‘christened a Roman Catholic,’ he and the nurse fled 
with the baby to Italy, where they remained till the last was 17. Her father 
never ‘saw his Mother again altho he supported her until she died many years 
after her husband.’ She has ‘always felt sorry for Abigail O’Donohue’ [her 
grandmother] whom she is supposed to resemble ‘in nature.’ Her grandfather 
had three brothers: one died a bachelor; whether John and William had chil- 
dren she doesn’t know. Her father corresponded with many English friends, 
and one of Leigh Hunt’s grandsons, now in Sydney, lived with him for years. 
The ivory miniature is ‘a fancy picture of a little girl in a garden’ painted by 
Brown. His autograph is not on the Adonais. Would be glad to have the ‘Life 
of Keats.’ [H. notes that he sent her Colvin’s biography on March 28.] 

The same, 8 May 1914. Thanks H. for Colvin’s biography. Hopes that on 
his trip round the world H. will visit her home. Is H. interested in the Mr. 
Holman now active in Australian politics? 

The same, 12 September 1915. The war is costing New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia dear. Her son Morris was killed at the Dardanelles, where David now is 
an orderly to Major Fletcher. Harry goes to a training camp next month. 
Leslie wants to go, but she hopes he’ll stay to help his father, who is 65. Her 
sister, Mrs. Tobin, eleven years her senior, is staying with her. Mrs. Tobin’s 
eldest son is a chaplain at Malta. Will enclose photos of her father and her farm. 
Details about the farm and the climate. 

The same, 28 March 1921. ‘My grandfather’s grave was found last week at 
the foot of Marsland Hill.’ Sends a newspaper clipping about it. 

The same, 11 September 1921. Hopes to sell her 500-acre farm, as her hus- 
band is 71 and labor is expensive. Thinks New Zealand, the only country she 
knows, ‘one of the best places in the world in which to live.’ Has just visited 
‘a married son & daughter in the north.’ In the war ‘of the six we sent only three 
returned.’ Last year her eldest married daughter was killed in a motor accident. 

The same, 23 March 1923. Encloses photos of Brown’s grave. “We have had 
a protecting wall of concrete erected & a slab of marble inserted.’ [See a much 
later letter from her half-sister, Mrs. Mona Osborne, in Betty Askwith’s Keats 
(London, 1941), pp. 277-280. ] 
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James CawTuorn (see Letters, p. 310) 


Cawthorn and Hutt, British Gallery, 24 Cockspur Street, S. W., 10 February, 
14 March 1913. James Cawthorn died in 1832 or 1833, and no portrait of him 
is known. No Cawthorn has been in the firm for many years. 


Cuar.es Cotrere.t (see Rollins, I, 165) 


Cotterell, Howard H[erschel]., secretary, London Society of Genealogists, 
Myvod, Foden Road, Walsall, [Staffordshire], 20 December 1913, 12 January, 
16 February, 23 February, 2 March, 13 April, 23 April 1914, 13 July 1915. Has 
tried nearly everywhere to learn something of George [sic] Cotterell, banker, 
Naples. [In his March 2 letter he encloses a rather tart letter from S. J. A. 
Churchill, British Consul-General, Naples, February 27. A duplicate of his reply 
and H.’s comments on the letter are preserved. A still unopened letter of H.’s, 


postmarked 15 February 1920, marked in red ink ‘Gone Away,’ and returned to 
H., is in the collection. } 


Sir Sipwney CoLvin 


Seven letters (4 March, 29 March, about 1 May, 12 August 1913, 9 February, 
14 April, 10 November 1914, 22 March 1915) from 35, Palace Gardens Terrace, 
Kensington, W., and one letter (17 September 1914) from Murtmoor, Putten- 
ham, Guildford. All nine letters deal with the proposal of Holman that is 
cavalierly, and none too accurately, dismissed in the preface to Jobn Keats 
(London, 1917) thus: ‘For other illustrative documents existing in America, I 
believe of value, I should like to be able to thank their owners, Mr Day and 
Mr Louis Holman of Boston: but these gentlemen made a condition of their 
help the issue of a limited edition de luxe of the book specially illustrated from 
their material, a condition the publishers judged it impossible to carry out, at any 
rate in wartime.’ Actually the publishers had made their decision as early as 
29 March 1913, and thereafter Holman sent Colvin many corrections of his old 
biography and various new facts, none of which are acknowledged in the 1917 
preface. In his final letter of 22 March 1915 Colvin wrote tartly: ‘I should have 
died happier . . . if I had not known of the existence of your material: but 
that cannot be helped now, & I must be content to do the best with what I have, 
and to owe no thanks to the two collectors to whom I should have liked to owe 
most.’ For Holman’s printed defense of himself and Day see his letter in the 
Boston Evening Transcript, 2 March 1918. 


Cuar.es Cripps (see Letters, p. 50 n.) 


Wyman and Sons, Ltd., Oxford Railway Station (by J. Swift), 10 January 
1914. Sends H. the names and addresses of nine Oxford people named Cripps. 
[Earlier, 29 May 1912, H. had written for information to W. Harrison Cripps, 
F. R. C. S., Glendarnel, Argyllshire. ] 

Cripps, Albert E., 84 Sunningwell Road, Hinksey, Oxford, 11 February 1914, 
and Alfred Cripps, 35 Richmond Road, Oxford, 15 February 1914. Neither can 
give any information. 
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Cripps, George, 62 Marlborough Road, Oxford, 26 February 1914. His fa- 
ther John, born 1819, had two older brothers, William and Thomas. Can find 
nothing about Haydon’s pupil Cripps. 

Cripps, Bessie Mary, 3 Stratfield Road, Summertown, Oxford, 13 March 1914. 
Her father, born 1820 in Oxford, died in 1894, told her about Cripps the artist 
and ‘the exact relationship he bore to him.’ She thinks it ‘was either an Uncle or 
cousin.’ Her father, Francis, son of Thomas ‘who kept an Italian warehouse’ at 
37 Broad Street, St. Mary Magdalen parish, was a solicitor at Oxford for fifty 
years. Thomas’ father, or grandfather, came from Fairford, Gloucestershire; at 
Cirencester Church many generations of Crippses are buried. Her father had 
two brothers, George (died young) and Thomas. Will search further, but how 
can this Cripps ‘be of any interest for a Literary or artistic purpose if . . . even 


his Christian name [is] not known?’ [Acknowledged by Mrs. H., as H. had 
sailed for Japan. ] 


LIEUTENANT ELTon (see Severn, p. 82) 


Elton, [Mary] Agnes, Lady Elton, Clevedon Court, Somersetshire, 24 Decem- 
ber 1913. Writes for her husband, Sir Edmund [Harry, eighth baronet, born 
1846], giving details about Captain Harry Elton, R. N., who could not be K.’s 
friend. Her cousin, [Major-General] Sir Henry [Hallam] Parr [born 1847] has 
a silhouette of the captain. 

The same, 9 January 1914. Captain H. Elton, R. N., born 1788, died 1858. 
His picture ‘is not good looking at all.’ He was the son of Sir Abraham, the 
fifth baronet, Clevedon Court. Offers to get H. a photo of the sketch of the 
captain owned by Parr. 

Sunderland, Florence M., née Elton, Egginton vicarage, Leighton Buzzard, 
[Bedfordshire], 27 February 1914. Lieutenant William Elton, 15th Kings Hus- 
sars, brother of her grandfather John, was born in 1793 and died in 1848. He 
cannot have been K.’s friend. Refers H. to Miss Elton, of Bath. 

Perrin, W([illiam]. G[{ordon]., Admiralty, Whitehall, S. W., 7 March 1914. 
K.’s friend, Lieutenant Elton, ‘would appear to be Lieutenant Isaac Marmaduke 
Elton of the Royal Engineers (Seniority 1 July 1812). This officer . . . died in 
Switzerland on the 24th May 1823.’ 

Elton, [Miss] L. V., 60 Combe Park, Bath, 8 April [1914]. Can give H. no 
information about Isaac Marmaduke Elton, and refers him to Ambrose Elton 
[born 1869], Bradford-on-Avon, eldest son of Sir Edmund, Clevedon Court. 


ENFIELD SCHOOL 


Connor, H. Hamilton, Public Library, Enfield, Middlesex, to Thomas B. 
Holman, 21 Melbourne Road, Merton Park, S. W. 19, 19 July 1923. K. left the 
Enfield School in 1810, the year when the Clarkes gave it up, and moved to 
Ramsgate. Doesn’t know whether Williams took it over that same year. The 


medal [see Lowell, I, 41 f.] ‘was sent on approval for my Committees inspection 
some years ago.’ 
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JosepH Henry Green (see Letters, p. 324) 


Roberts, G. Q., St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, S. E., 12 February 1913. Has 
a portrait of Green in ‘our Governors room.’ 


TxHomas HaMmonn (see Letters, p. 421) 


Ray, W. W., sub-postmaster, Lt Edmonton, England, 22 June 1913. Can give 
no information about Dr. Hammond [died 1817], all of whose family are long 
since dead or gone away. 

Farmborough, P. W., librarian, Central Library, Lower Edmonton, Middlesex, 
18 May 1914. Has inquired without success about the Hammond family. Didn’t 
H. photograph Hammond’s tomb, as well as Lamb’s cottage, some years ago? 


WILLIAM Has_aMm 


Two copies of lines on the tablet in Alton Church, Hampshire, in memory of 
Mary Haslam, died 6 October 1822. [See Rollins, I, Ixxxviii f.] 

Part of a letter from someone in the Leyland and Birmingham Rubber Co., 
Ltd., around 1913. It says that Haslam’s office, 8 Copthall Court, close to the 
Bank of England, had 57 tenants (10 solicitors) in 1850, now 106 tenants (4 
solicitors). Encloses a printed map and a sketch map, showing the location of 


Roupell Road, Upper Tulse Hill [the house in which Haslam died]. 


BENJAMIN Rospert Haydon 


Lewis, John F[rederick]. [1860-1932], president, Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, 25 March 1912. Knows nothing of ‘Christ’s Entry.’ 
If it belonged to the Philadelphia Academy, probably it was destroyed in the fire 
around 1845. 

The same, 17 April 1912. Will try to trace ‘Christ’s Entry.’ Thinks it is in a 
Cincinnati church. 

Trask, John E. D., manager, Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 2 May 
1912. Refers H. to Gest, director of the Cincinnati Art Museum, for ‘Christ’s 
Entry.’ [In a letter of July 18 Trask sends H. a photo of West’s ‘Death on the 
Pale Horse’ (see Letters, p. 71).] 

Gest, J. H., director, Cincinnati Museum Association, 20 May, 24 May, 11 
September, 12 October 1912. About photos of ‘Christ’s Entry.’ In the second 
letter he says, ‘the picture has been freely reproduced here. . . . It was brought 
out here by Archbishop Purcell for the Cathedral but objection arose to its 
hanging there and it was lent to us where it has been now for over twenty-five 
years.’ [On October 12 he gives a brief criticism of the picture. ] 

Raymond, F. Van Houten, photographer, Cincinnati, 15 September 1912. 
Quotes the Museum catalogue on ‘Christ’s Entry,’ and gives other details. 

Foster, Warren Dunham [born 1886], Department Editor [of the Youth’s 
Companion, Boston] to Frederick W. Carr, 27 September 1912 (carbon copy). 
Asks for a copy of the Cincinnati Museum catalogue. Encloses a list of questions 
[missing] about ‘Christ’s Entry,’ asking Carr not to arouse the curiosity of the 
Museum officials about the picture. 
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The same, Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, 2 October 1912. Describes 
Haydon’s ‘enormous’ picture, which is poorly placed. Thinks it ‘a master piece.’ 
There are defects in the canvas, caused by fire. “The Museum realizes at least in 
part the value.’ 

Carr, Frederick Whitslar, 422 First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, 12 
October 1912, to Warren [D. Foster]. About the Art Museum’s catalogue de- 
scribing ‘Christ’s Entry.’ 

Kellogg, Elizabeth, librarian, Cincinnati Art Museum, 14 October 1912. 
Gives John Sartain’s key to ‘Christ’s Entry.’ 

The same, 5 February 1913. Thanks H. for his February Bookman article on 
‘Christ’s Entry.’ We have not ‘been unappreciative of this interesting old can- 
vas’ and have not ‘striven to hide its light under a bushel.’ It ‘is in full view, on 
a main stairway.’ [H. has various other letters and notes concerned with the 
picture. ] 


James Aucustus HEssey 


Hessey, [Mrs.] E[mma Cazenove]., 28 Maresfield Gardens, Hampstead, 3 
February 1913. One member of the family has ‘a Photo. taken from a picture 
of MF [John] Taylor but she is away from home. . . . I can’t hear of any Photo. 
of M: J. A. Hessey & I don’t think he was a sufficiently important person to 
enhance the value of your book.’ She once saw an engraving of Taylor in her 
husband’s [the archdeacon’s] possession, but cannot find it. 


WILLIAM HitTton 


Tatlock, [Miss] H[arriet]. H[elen]., 16 Park Square, Regents Park, before 
16 December 1912. A draft letter from H. shows that she had written saying 
that she owned miniatures of her grandfather, Peter De Wint [1784-1849], and 
her grand-uncle, Hilton [1786-1839], and a portrait of K., all three by Hilton 
and of all she would be glad to supply H. with photos. She had also sent him the 
privately printed memoir of these artists. 

The same, 8 January [1913]. Mr. Walker called, and said that he would 
photograph the miniature here, and that he would like to photograph her K. 
portrait at Bramfield. 

The same [a postcard stamped 18 January 1913]. Mr. Walker has sent her a 
photo of the miniature, and she has asked him to forward one to H. 

The same, 10 February 1913. The miniature is by Hilton. Doesn’t know the 
date of the K. portrait. Has no papers of Hilton that would be of use to H. 
Doesn’t think that Mr. Walker, who will be at Southwold in the summer, will 
publish the photo without permission. 

The same, Bramfield House, Halesworth, [Sussex], 18 July 1913. A postcard 
saying: ‘My portrait of Keats by Hilton is exactly the same in every particular 
as the engraving you sent me of the portrait by J. Severn. As I see he painted it 
from memory. I think it possible he may have refreshed his memory by looking 
at the portrait by Hilton.’ 

The same, 7 September 1913. Her portrait of K. has been photographed at 
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Southwold, and the negative sent to H. [In the draft of a letter to her H. says, 
‘The way in which both Buxton Forman & W™ Sharp have treated Hilton’s 
portrait of Keats suggests a superficial knowledge of portraiture or violent 


prejudice in favor of Severn.’ Here H. agrees (see Rollins, II, 158) with Mrs. 
‘Barry Cornwall.’ 


Mwcey JoHN JENNINGS AND LIEUTENANT SULLIVAN 
(see Lowell, I, 18 f., II, 484, and Severn, pp. 60 f.) 


Perrin, W([illiam]. Gfordon]. [1874- ], Admiralty Library, 29 May 1913. 
No trace of a Naval Officer named John Midgley, or Midgley John, Jennings. 
The only Jennings in the service was Lieutenant Ulick Jennings, seniority 3 
October 1796; he served in H. M.S. ‘Powerful’ at Camperdown and was wounded. 
Was promoted to Commander, 21 August 1800, but in the Sea Officers List, 
January, 1803, ‘Dismissed’ is written after his name. The Naval Chronicle, XV 
(1806), 264, says that Captain Jennings lately died ‘at the Blossom Inn, of a deep 
decline . . . at Portsmouth.’ There is no Naval Lieutenant in the 1820 Navy 
List named Sullivan, unless possibly Thomas Ross Sulivan, who entered the 
Navy in 1811 and became a lieutenant in 1825, was embarked in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The same, 29 July 1913. Encloses a biographical sketch of Thomas Ross Suli- 
van, who died on 7 September 1865, and other documents. A memorandum 
from the Public Record Office, May 30 (signed H. E. H. [H. E. Headlam, 
clerk]), shows that “Thomas Ross Sulivan served as a volunteer and midshipman 
in H. M. S. “Spey” on the Mediterranean Station from 22 April 1819 to 24 Aug. 
1821,’ possibly as ‘an Acting-Lieutenant.’ ‘H. M. S. “Spey” was moored in the 
Bay of Naples from 22 Sept. to 28 Oct. 1820.’ Encloses also a note from Com- 
mander N. A. Sulivan, June 16, who says that Thomas Ross died childless. Perrin 
added that a portrait of him may be secured, and that there was a Marine Officer 
Midgley John Jennings: 2d Lieutenant, 1796, 1st Lieutenant, 1799, Captain, 
1808, death listed in Steel’s Navy List, January, 1809. The Public Record Office 
reports that he did not serve on Admiral Duncan’s flagship at Camperdown, and 
that a gap in the records makes further information unobtainable. 

The same, 2 September 1913. To find out whether Midgley John Jennings 
took part in the battle of Camperdown would require ‘a search of the Muster 
Books of all the other twenty odd ships and vessels that participated.’ Suggests 
H.’s taking up that matter with the Deputy Keeper of the Public Record Office. 


Tue Keats FAMILY 


Sieveking, A[lbert]. Forbes [born 1857], 12 Seymour Street, Portman Square, 
W., 10 August 1913. The letters of Tom K., used in his Fortnightly Review, 
December, 1893, article, were sold for Lancelot Archer, 83 Vincent Square, 
Westminster. He bought one for himself and gave one to Buxton Forman, which 
he will try to copy. The letters were short and of little intrinsic interest. 

Tuley, Philip S., president and treasurer, Louisville [Kentucky] Cotton Mills 
Company, 19 February 1914. John K., George K.’s son, has for many years 
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been a county schoolteacher, as is his daughter Juanita, ‘a very superior woman.’ 
John is now 84: ‘he was always full of fun and very witty.’ Refers H. to G. K. 
Gwathmey [newspaper editor], Lathrop, Mo. 

The same, 25 March 1914. Encloses photo of John K., aged 85. 

The same, 30 March 1914. Would be glad to have copies of the silhouettes of 
George and Mrs. K. Has a photo of Fanny K. Llanos taken a few years before 
her death. Has letters from her and one of her daughters. 

The same, 1 July 1915. Will send photo of Fanny Llanos’ portrait. Thinks 
himself the only member of the K. family to have corresponded with her and 
her daughter. 

Sieveking, A. Forbes, 9 September 1916. Thanks H. for a photo of a Chinese 
tomb. Encloses facsimile copy of a letter by Tom K. Asks H. to look at his 
articles in Shakespeare’s England, volume Il (1916). His plans for lecturing in 
America. [Also several other letters and cards on similar matters. ] 

Tuley, Philip S., 24 April 1929. Encloses photo of ‘Fannie Keats de Llanos’ 
sent by her daughter Rosa. It resembles K. In the late 1880’s Fanny wrote, 
expressing her wonder at Colvin’s thinking he ‘could possibly have anything to 
add to the material included in Lord Houghton’s Life.’ Advises H. to call on 
the Llanos’ in Madrid. Would like to see the silhouettes of George K. and his 
wife. H. can probably find K. material owned by Mrs. Dudley Gray, Hartford, 
Connecticut, daughter of J. G. Speed. 


Seymour KirkupP 


Marchant, Margaret, 8 Eliot Place, Blackheath, S. E., 26 January 1913. Miss 
Ann Kirkup, the last member of the family, died ‘some 30 years ago,’ bequeath- 
ing ‘to my Mother the residue of her estate.’ It included a self-portrait sketch 
by Ann’s brother Seymour (Florence, 1844 or 1847). Her late father corre- 
sponded with Kirkup. 


Davw Lewis (see Letters, p. 237) 


Day’s Library, 96 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. (by A. Wilkins), 22 
February 1913. Has inquired without success about David Lewis, who left 
Mount Street twenty years ago. Lewis was a state trumpeter in Victoria’s reign; 
the Heralds’ College has no record of him but the War Office may have. 


JouNn MartIN AND JoHN Ropwe Lt (see Letters, p. 48 n.) 


Kingsford, H[ugh]. S{adler]., assistant secretary, Society of Antiquaries, 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W., 3 February 1913. John Martin, died 1855, 
was elected F. S. A., 12 January 1854, and admitted on January 26; he was 
secretary of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund, librarian to the Duke of Bedford, but 
certainly not Martin the clerk, who died in 1849. Rodwell was not a F.S. A. 

Prothero, R[owland]. E[dward]. [Baron Ernle, born 1852], Bedford Office, 
Montague Street, Russell Square, W. C., 24 June 1913. Encloses ‘all that is 
known about Mr’ Martin,’ of whom no portrait exists. [Enclosure missing. ] 
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Pickering, J. E. L{atton]., Library, Inner Temple, E. C., 8 January 1914. John 
Edward Martin, twice married, had nine daughters and a son who lives at 34 
Hove Park Villas, Hove, Brighton, [Sussex]. 


GerorcE FELTON MATHEW 


Newton, A[lfred]. Edward [ 1863-1940], 19th and Hamilton Streets, Philadel- 
phia, 18 April 1929. ‘I think I remember the incident, but I was unable to find a 
photograph of George Felton Mathew’s sister.’ 


Joun Mouttrie (see D. N. B.) 


Blagden, Claude M., rectory, Rugby, 14 May 1913. Has only an old, faded 
photo of Moultrie, of whom the parish church has no medallion or bust. H. 
should write to Moultrie’s grandson, Rev. B. Moultrie, Christ Church Rectory, 
St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

Harvard, T[homas]. M., 4 Queen’s Leaze, Forest Hill, S. E., 18 May 1913. 
Details about the family of Mr. Moultrie of Manchester, resulting from his in- 
quiry in Notes and Queries, p. 387 [May 17]. Is making further inquiries about 
the Moultries and, in Notes and Queries [May 24, p. 409], about Mary Haslam. 

Moultrie, [Mrs.] E. F., 2 De Cham Road, St. Leonards on Sea, [Sussex], 21 
May 1913. Will consult with her sister-in-law about the best likeness of her 
father to send H. ‘We’ left Manchester 18 years ago, and she supposes her hus- 
band’s name is forgotten. [H. notes that in his reply he asked ‘about his sickness 
of 1817 & if any ref. to Keats or Bailey in his papers.’ H. has a note, ‘John 
Moultrie — 3 Sons. Plymouth Journal May 11. 1837,’ as well as a letter from a 
staff member of the Manchester Courier, 11 May 1913, saying that Moultrie 
died in 1874 but no person of that name is in the city directory, and that his 
poems are discussed in Macmillan’s Magazine, volume LVII, 1887-88.] 

Moultrie, E. F., 18 June 1913. Has no information about Moultrie’s 1817 
illness, nor has his daughter. Has a photo, 1865, of Moultrie and an earlier 


picture that cannot be satisfactorily reproduced. Her nephew is no longer 
rector here. 


Vincent NoveELLo 


Fields, A[nnie]. [Adams, Mrs. J. T. Fields, 1834-1915], 148 Charles Street, 
[Boston], 24[?] May 1912. To reach Miss Sabilla Novello write to Mrs. or Miss 
Broadwood, % Miss J. Cockrane, 34 Via Porta Pinciana, Rome. 

Gay, H[arry]. Nelson [1870-1932], Seilers Grand Hotel Métropole, Inter- 
laken, 2 July 1912. When he returns to Rome in October he will look up Miss 
Broadwood and inquire about ‘Miss Novillo’ [sic], and will answer H.’s ques- 
tions about photos of the San Carlo Opera House and the Hotel d’Angleterre, 
Naples. Praises H.’s gifts to the Keats-Shelley House. 

Harvey, W. Charles, 160 Wardour Street, W., 28 March 1913. Augustus 
Littleton tells him to say that Severn’s portrait of Mrs. Novello appeared in the 
Musical Times, 1 April 1908, a copy of which is enclosed; and that the painting 
of the Novello family is owned by Clara Novello, Countess Porzia Gigliucci, 
Fermo, Marche, Italy. [Several other letters, etc., on these matters. ] 
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James RIcE 


Upcott, A. W., [headmaster], Christ’s Hospital, West Horsham, Sussex, 17 
June 1913. Is sending H.’s letter to James Rice, Hove, Sussex, son of the Christ’s 
Hospital headmaster who died in 1853. 

Rice, John, 34 Medina Villas, Hove, Sussex, 23 June 1913. His father was the 
Rev. Edward Rice, son of Bernard Rice, vicar of Alderminster near Stratford- 
on-Avon. Edward, born 24 May 1795, had no brother named James. No record 
of a James at Christ’s Hospital, 1800-1805. His father was second master there 
in 1828. His father’s eldest brother was Vincent, born 1791. 

The same, 27 February 1914 [for 1913]. He is the oldest living member of 
Dr. [Edward] Rice’s family, born 1838. He never heard his father mention 
James Rice or Thomas Hood. Knows nothing of the solicitor Fladgate [see 
Letters, p. 172]. [H.’s reply is dated 27 March 1914, and someone sent him a 
clipping from the Morning Post, April 7, which lists Rice’s death on April 4, 
aged 76.] 


JosepH SEVERN 


Wasse, H. W., 81 Via della ? [sic], Rome, to Arthur Severn, 15 October 1875 
(typed copy). “Not depressed at Dr. Valenain’s [Valeriani’s ?] doings’: Italians 
will always cheat one, do not know gratitude. The monument must wait until 
‘there are more persons in Rome.’ Later will consult [Major-General] Sir Vin- 
cent Eyre [1811-1881] about the ‘large pictures,’ the frames of which should be 
sold at once. Severn’s pictures will not sell in Rome: would they in London? 
Advises rolling them at once in canvas and storing them in ‘the church attic.’ 
‘Franz would seal them and number them and give me a list.’ [H. notes that he 
gave the originals of this and the next five items to the Keats-Shelley House, 
Rome. ] 

Wasse, Alex., 96 Piazza San Claudio, Rome, to Walter [Severn], 12 August 
1881 (typed copy). Has talked in the Cemetery to Trucchi, who made the two 
enclosed [missing] plans. Asks about the space to be left between the graves 
and Sir Vincent [Eyre’s] suggestion about the tombstone and about ‘a carved 
medallion to represent Severn tending his dying friend’ to be placed ‘in the 
background between the two graves.’ J. Severn’s infant son will have to be 
reinterred — where? 

Trucchi, A. J., director of the Prot[estant]. Cemetery, 7 Via Montanara, 
Rome [1881?] (typed copy). ‘Estimate of the required expenses, for the ex- 
humation of the remains of the late Mr. Joseph Severn from the. actual, to the 
old Protestant Cemetery, for his definitive burial near the grave of the late Poet 
Keats and for the erection of an identical monument,’ totaling 1076 l. 50 c. 

(Typed copy giving the heads of a) “Letter written to Dr. Franz 20 Aug. 81.’ 
Subscriptions [for Severn’s new grave] are £72 6s., ‘if we give say £20.’ The 
estimated cost is £43 15. 3d., but Trucchi may charge £70 or £80. ‘Lord Hough- 
ton’s inscription sent.’ ‘Only the two grave stones — no third memorial stone 
of any kind,’ though an inscription for the infant A. Severn [died 1837] may 
appear at the foot of his father’s tomb. 
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Napier, Alex[ander]., Holkham vicarage, Wells, Norfolk, 8 December 1884, 
to Arthur Severn (typed copy). Is ‘writing on the Life and Poetry of Keats.’ 
Where can he find Severn’s article on K.’s fame? Where can he get a list of 
Severn’s pictures? Are the American editors correct in calling Gladstone a 
patron of Severn? 

The same, 23 January 1885. Has now seen Severn’s article in the Atlantic 
Monthly, 1863: ‘he very chivalrously defends Fanny Brawne; but there are not 
new facts regarding Keats or himself.’ 

Severn, Arthur, 9 Warwick Square, S. W., 10 June 1912. Kirkup’s portrait of 
his father will be used [it was not] for the souvenir program of the Keats-Shelley 
matinee at the Haymarket [25, 28 June 1912]. Prefers to send H. a photo of 
‘a very charming profile’ in pencil. Doesn’t know where “The Cave of Despair’ 
is, and has no picture of Brown. Will look over the MSS. Sharp used. 

The same, 31 May 1913. Is having the pencil drawing of his father photo- 
graphed for H. Will send it and two or three letters from Haslam. 

The same [a fragment, around June, 1913]. Is going to visit Marie Corelli 
[1855-1924], ‘a great student of Keats,’ as he is illustrating her book on Shake- 
speare. Thinks he has ‘many’ unpublished letters to his father. 

The same, Mason Croft, Stratford-on-Avon, Sunday, 8 [June] 1913. Will 
send the photo of his father’s portrait from Brantwood tomorrow. Encloses a 
copy of a letter from Haslam [H. ruefully notes that it is printed in Severn, 
pp- 72 f.], the only one he can find. 


Joun Snook (see Lowell, II, 473-476) 


Parkhouse, D., stationer and bookseller, 12 West Street, Havant, [Hampshire], 
13 March 1913. Sends photos of ‘Belmont Castle,’ [Bedhampton], (and a post- 
card view of Stanstead), now known as ‘The Towers.’ Mr. Snook willed it to 
Sir Charles W. Dilke. He sold it to Major Jameson, who sold it to Miss Meek- 
lem. The latter died recently, willing it to Colin Campbell, Jura, Argyllshire. 
It is unoccupied and for sale. [A letter from Campbell, Jura, April 14, adds no 
further information. ] 


HEnry STEPHENS 


Typed copies of documents: (1) by [Sir] Astley Cooper [1768-1841], 3 Feb- 
ruary 1817, certifying that Stephens attended his St. Thomas’s lectures in 1815- 
1817; (2) by the Examiners, 7 February 1817, admitting him to the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons; (3) by the Examiners, Apothecaries Hall, 1 May 1817, 
certifying his fitness to practise as doctor and apothecary; (4) by Alex. Marcet 
and Wm. Allen, Guy’s Hospital, 20 May 1817, certifying his competent knowl- 
edge of chemistry. 

Walsh, Martha, née Stephens, 6 Regents Park Road, Church End, Finchley 
near London, 20 April 1913. Is answering for her brother. Her father, K.., 
Mackreth, and Frankish lodged together and attended the hospitals. Remembers 
her father’s telling ‘of the practical jokes & pranks that they played on each 
other.’ Her mother became Stephens’ second wife in 1840, when he had aban- 
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doned medicine for ink manufacturing. He died in September, 1864, and had 
no letters from the K. family. He knew Robert Owen, Kossuth, Louis Blanc, 
W. J. Fox, Robert Stephenson, and others, and was an intimate friend of Sir 
Benjamin Richardson. He had served as an apprentice ‘to a rather famous man 
Dt Wingfield,’ of Bedfordshire. While practising at Redbourne he ‘took up a 
contract for horsing the mail coaches.’ He was born in London, 7 March 1796. 
He was practising in London, on the Surrey side, during the dreadful cholera 
epidemic, 1832-1833, and nearly died. Mr. Mackreth hurried up to see him. At 
his death, much later, he left a widow and six children. His brother Josiah 
advised him to sell, if he could, his receipt for ink for £50, not to risk anything 
in a business venture. A medical friend warned, ‘If you take up a trade the Royal 
College of Surgeons will certainly turn you out.’ He said, “Very well let them.’ 
Later ‘the trade’ kept him out of the Royal Society fellowship for which Thomas 
Sopwith [1803-1879], mining engineer, planned to propose him. She has no 
photo but has an oil painting and a lithograph of him cut from an advertisement. 
She was present at the unveiling of the K. bust at Hampstead [1894]: ‘it seemed 
rather a shame’ that Americans had to give that memorial. 

The same, Hotel de la Croix Fédérale, Champéry, Switzerland, 30 May 1913. 
Has urged her brother to send H. a photo of her father’s portrait. Knows noth- 
ing about her father’s last meeting with K. and George K. Has asked her 
‘brother’s secretary to find out what she could about Dr [Charles F. J.] Lord 
[the Brawnes’ physician] from Sir B W Richardson’s family.’ [Mrs. Walsh 
published The Life of Henry Stephens (Southampton, Camelot Press, 1925), a 
pamphlet of vi + 60 pages.] 

Stephens, [Miss] E., 134 Willifield Way, Golders’ Green, N. W. 11, 8 June 
1929. Is living with her niece Mrs. Gardner, who ‘with me, is surprised that you 
need more information than her Mother could give.’ She scarcely recollects her 
‘Mother, who died when I was a child.’ Asks H. to call tomorrow. 

The same, % Mrs. Chant, Normandy, near Guildford, Surrey, 12 June 1929. 
Has copied from a cousin’s papers details about her father, ‘only leaving out some 
of my Father’s remarks in R. M. Milne’s book.’ She thinks his Redbourne house 
easily identifiable. The copied details read: 

‘Henry Stephens was born on the 34 of March 1797 in London. His parents 
soon removed to Hatfield, where they lived until he was five years old. Then 
they went to Redbourne, Hertfordshire. He was apprenticed, as was then the 
custom, as medical pupil to a Dt Wingfield, of Markyate, or Markgate Street 
(sometimes called Market Street) in the same county. 

‘He went to walk the hospitals in London at St Thomas’, then in the Borough, 
and lodged in the same house as John Keats, George Wilson Mackreth, and 
Frankish, in the Poultry. Keats was walking the hospitals in 1815, so it 
must have been about that time that H. Stephens was, who described him — see 
R. Monckton Milnes’ “Life and letters of Keats” —as “scribbling doggerel 
rhymes among notes of lectures,” etc. When qualified, H. Stephens practised 
at Redbourne, living in a large house divided into two dwellings, of which one 
was his Mother’s, the other his Aunt’s, M® Arrowsmith’s. He lived in the part 
belonging to the latter. The house remains; afterwards Lady Glamis lived there. 
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‘While at Redbourne, he took a contract to supply horses for the coach for 
eight miles. He knew much of horses, and was a fine rider; he hunted a good 
deal, and broke his collar bone twice. He married a Miss Hannah Woodbridge, 
who died of consumption in 1832. They had a daughter named Harriot, who 
died while an infant. At the time of his wife’s death, he was practising in Lon- 
don, at Stamford Street, It was then— in 1832—3— that there was a great 
outbreak of cholera. His health was greatly tried by the arduous and distressing 
——circa 1829 [sic]. M.S.S. (written by a cousin familiar with all these de- 
tails) breaks off here.’ 

[H. also has a penciled copy of the memorial Stephens placed over the remains 
of his wife Hannah, who died, aged 28, 10 April 1832, and their daughter 
Harriot, aged 1, who died 10 December 1831. It ends with six lines of verse. ] 

Gardner, Katherine Eleanor, 134 Willifield Way, Golders Green, N. W. 11, 
22 June [1929]. If H. will come again, she will show him ‘our family tree, and 
the little book I have borrowed from my brother that my mother Mrs. Walsh 
wrote about her father Henry Stephens.’ Has written to her aunt, ‘Mrs. 
Stephens about the picture of her father Dr Mackreth.’ 


WILLIAM TURTON AND THE JEFFREYS (see Letters, pp. lvi-lix, 137) 


Dell, A. Percival, clerk to the urban council, Town Hall, Teignmouth, Devon, 
19 February 1913. Refers H. to W. C. Lake, M.D., Benton, Exeter Road. 

Lake, W. C., M.D., Benton, Teignmouth, 4 April 1913. His parents came in 
1817 to Teignmouth, where he was born in 1825. His mother knew Dr. and 
Mrs. Turton. Turton, a great conchologist, ‘lived in a street called Myrtle Hill.’ 
No portrait of Turton exists. He knew very well the surgeon (Jacob) Bickford 
Bartlett (see Letters, p. 115), but never saw or heard of a picture of him. No. 35, 
The Strand (now Northumberland Place) was not the house K. lived in. He was 
talking a few years ago with his friend W. K. Hall Jordan (died two years ago, 
aged go), whose father, W. K. Jordan, knew K. well. Jordan said that No. 35 
was the house in which K.’s ‘pretty milliners’ lived, and that K. lived in what is 
now No. 20. Has also heard Jordan speak of the Jeffries. [J. G. Speed’s article 
in the Century Magazine, LXXX (1910), 690, has a picture, supplied by H., of 
‘The Lodgings of Keats and His Brothers in Teignmouth.’ Clipping the picture, 
H. writes under its caption: ‘In this title I made a mistake. It should be “the 
bonnet shop over the way.” ’] 

The same, 20 May 1913. ‘I have no doubt that Keats’ brother [Tom] was 
attended by him [Turton] in a friendly way,’ but Turton ‘was really occupied 
with his Conchological researches.’ ‘I do not suppose there are half a dozen 
persons in the town who know anything about Keats or take any interest in 
him.’ Sends poor photos of No. 20 where K. lived. H.’s grandfather came from 
Devon Dock (formerly Plymouth Dock, then since 1824 Devonport) in 1819. 
Judge Richard Lake’s ancestors may very well have come from Devon, but his 
own mother and father came from the neighborhood of Newcastle. Details 
about W. K. H. Jordan’s illness, death, salvation. 

The same, 4 August 1913. All he has learned from Mr. Jordan is that in 1800 
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listed among 146 Teignmouth taxpayers, without addresses, is Margaret Jeffrey. 
She may have been the mother of the Jeffrey girls K. knew, and in her North- 
umberland Street house K. may have lived. “Was much amused with the like- 
ness!! of Turton.’ 


Lewis Way (see Letters, pp. 280, 300) 


Langston, [Rev.] Efarle]. L[eigh]. [born 1879], assistant secretary, London 
Society for Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews, 16 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
W. C., 2 March 1914. Has no information about the Rev. Lewis Way’s clerical 
or private life, but perhaps his descendant, the Rev. C. P. Way, Henbury vicar- 
age, Bristol, might help H. Has a copyright photo of Lewis Way, but knows 
nothing of Gregory Lewis Way. [H. wrote to C. P. Way on March 27, but 
evidently got no reply.] 


Joun Wuire WEBSTER 


White, [Sir] W[illiam]. Hale— [1857-1949], 38 Wimpole Street, W. 1, Lon- 
don, 12 November 1929, 1 February, 29 March 1930. Three letters, giving 
details about Webster (1793-1850), Harvard professor and murderer, a con- 
temporary of K. at Guy’s Hospital, that resulted in M. A. De Wolfe Howe’s 
note in the Saturday Review of Literature, 21 December 1929, and Hale-White’s 
article on Webster in Guy’s Hospital Reports, January, 1930. In the first letter 
he remarks that a diploma from the Apothecaries Society gave K. the right ‘to 
practice as apothecary, physician and surgeon.’ 


RICHARD WooDHOUSE 


Woodhouse, [Miss] H[enrietta]. F., Weston Lea, Albury, Guildford, 21 
May 1918. Has portraits of her uncles, Richard Woodhouse (around 1805), 
and two of his brothers ‘done in Pastiles’ by unknown artists, and portraits of 
‘my grandfather & grandmother in oils by Hilton.’ Was glad to get H.’s 
explanation of the acts of the ‘two Boston gentlemen’ [H. and F. H. Day] 
attacked in the preface to Colvin’s life of K. [1917], which she greatly admires. 
Encloses details about Woodhouse. 

The same, 22 June 1918. Sends photo of her portrait of Woodhouse, ‘taken 
while he was still in Eton in 1805.’ Comments on ‘this terrible war.’ [With the 
photo (see Rollins, I, facing p. 92) she enclosed a card: ‘Richard Woodhouse. 
Born 11." Dec 1788. Died 1834. Portrait painted about 1803’.] 

The same, 20 August 1918. Thinks ‘your estimate of R. W.’s character is 
entirely correct.’ In ‘an old family bible in which my grandfather wrote the 
births of all his family of 15’ an entry runs, ‘Richard Woodhouse Junior Born 
Dec 11. 1788 Christened 15 same month at St Dunstans.’ The cast in Wood- 
house’s eye is slightly perceptible in the portrait. Admiring comments on the 
fine American efforts in the war. 


Hyper E. Roiurws 
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The Cataloguing of Manuscripts 
in the Houghton Library 


LTHOUGH the manuscript re- 
Aw of Harvard University 
are scattered through many 
libraries, most of the mediaeval manu- 
scripts and the largest concentration 
of literary and historical documents 
are housed in the Houghton Library." 
Two years ago, when the Manuscript 
Department was created as a separate 
unit within the Houghton Library, the 
greater part of the materials with 
which it had to deal fell into two main 
groups. Manuscripts which had been 
in the library prior to 1940 had been 
catalogued according to a variety of 


*In December, 1949, the Manuscript De- 
artment prepared and distributed ‘Cata- 
some and Guides to Manuscripts at Har- 
vard,’ a typed outline in part comprising a 
checklist of the repositories of manuscripts 
in the University. Copies of this outline ma 
be consulted at the reference desks in Wid- 
ener and Lamont; in the Houghton Reading 
Room; on the bridge between Widener and 
Houghton; and in the office of the Depart- 
ment. The most important collections other 
than that administered by the Manuscript 
Department are located in the Baker Library 
of the Business School, the Law School Li- 
brary, the University Archives, the Har 
Elkins Widener Collection, the Theatre Col- 
lection, and the Founders Room Collection 
at Dumbarton Oaks. These are all separatel 
catalogued and separately staffed. In addi- 
tion, many of the special libraries contain 
varying amounts of manuscript material such 
as field notes, reports, drawings, maps, and 
charts. 


methods and by a variety of standards, 
but with a few exceptions they were 
available to the scholarly public 
through card-catalogues, calendars, 
and shelf-lists. Those received since 
1940 had been recorded but not cata- 
logued, and they were available only 
through accessions-lists and files not 
generally open to the public and often 
unknown to those who might profit- 
ably have used them. Besides these two 
main groups there were various small 
parcels and collections not properly or 
completely recorded anywhere: for 
example, the Charles Eliot Norton 
papers (at Harvard since 1914, largely 
sorted but never indexed or cata- 
logued) and the Amy Lowell auto- 
graph collection (sorted and partly 
recorded).? In addition, former cata- 
loguing policy had scattered numerous 
manuscripts through shelves normally 
containing printed books. This con- 
dition was a handicap to the staff of 
the Houghton Reading Room, who 
must exercise special precautions in 
controlling manuscript materials. 
There was thus no established stand- 
ard for cataloguing manuscripts, no 
one place where the manuscripts were 
physically brought together, and no 


* These collections have now been cata- 
logued. 
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single catalogue where one might find 
information even approaching com- 
pleteness concerning Harvard’s re- 
sources. There were so many cata- 
logues and indexes to consult that it 
was not uncommon for even experi- 
enced readers and staff-members to 
neglect one or another of them. Much 
good work had been done on the col- 
lections, but the lack of a continuing 
tradition had brought a disunity ap- 
proaching chaos as its consequence. 
Simplification and consolidation were 
obviously to be the primary objects 
of the Department’s efforts. The pur- 
pose of this note is to tell what pro- 
gress has been made along these lines 
and to outline the policies shaping the 
future course of the Manuscript De- 
partment. 

Ideally there should be a single cata- 
logue for the reader to consult, and 
since none of the existing catalogues 
could be elevated to this role without 
very extensive alterations, a new Man- 
uscript Catalogue was created. This is 
a card catalogue located on the bridge 
between Widener and Houghton, and 
it will eventually supersede all the 
other catalogues of the manuscripts 
in the Houghton Library and include 
at least simple references to manu- 
scripts in other libraries in the Har- 
vard complex. 

Former cataloguers had classified 
manuscripts by linguistic and geo- 
graphic areas, generally numbering 
them seriatim under each category. 
Despite some drawbacks, this system 
has the virtue of lending itself to com- 
pact and efficient shelving in a closed- 
stack library, and so it has been re- 
tained with a very few modifications 
designed to eliminate some anomalies 
and inconsistencies. Several new cate- 
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gories have been established, notably 
Music (MS Mus), Canadiana (MS 
Can), and Graphic Arts (MS Typ). 
For convenience in shelving, the col- 
lections are divided into boxed and un- 
boxed material, and within the latter 
group they are arranged by size — 
standard, folio, and portfolio.* 

Retention of the old classification 
system also means that much of value 
in the earlier cataloguing can be pre- 
served and used concurrently with the 
new. Where expedient or advisable 
(usually in the addition of material by 
the same author or of similar type) the 
old cataloguing is revised, but no 
large-scale revision is contemplated. 
The first duty of the Manuscript De- 
partment is to make available those 
collections for which no proper and 
accessible record previously existed, 
and such materials naturally take pre- 
cedence over those which may be 
found by reference to some estab- 
lished catalogue. 

Another basic decision involved in 
setting up the Manuscript Catalogue 
stems from the belief that the reader, 
as a specialist, will expect to be guided 
to his material but not told all about it, 
and that he will prefer his own con- 
clusions to those of the cataloguer. 
Therefore collations and other descrip- 
tions are expressed in the simplest 
terms, and in general the Catalogue is 
regarded as a finding index. More 
detailed descriptions of specific items 
can be supplied on request. Main 
headings are in strict conformity with 
the usage of the catalogues of printed 
books in Widener and Houghton. Be- 


*Boxed material is indicated by a lower- 
case ‘b’ preceding the shelf-mark; ‘f' and ‘pf’ 
are pooliend to the shelf-marks of folio and 
portfolio manuscripts. 
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yond that, the ideal is flexibility of 
treatment, on the principle that the 
very wide diversity of material in the 
collections should not be and cannot 
be subjected to a single invariable set 
of rules. 

There are three main types of man- 
uscript to be dealt with, each requir- 
ing its own special techniques for han- 
dling and description. First of all there 
are the codices and other manuscripts 
which are most conveniently consid- 
ered as books. These, bound or in 
cases, are of all sizes and all periods, 
ranging from a fragment of papyrus 
to the manuscript of a modern work 
of literature. The catalogue descrip- 
tion of such items includes the author’s 
name, when identifiable; the title; the 
scribe, when identifiable; and the place 
and date of writing. Square brackets 
enclose any of this information sup- 
plied by the cataloguer. The collation 
records merely the number of folios 
(f.) whether blank or not, and the 
number of pages (p.) containing sig- 
nificant marks. No attempt is made to 
indicate the relationship of blank leaves 
to those containing writing; the colla- 
tional information is designed simply 
to indicate the bulk of the manuscript 
and to assist in the rapid estimate of 
charges for photostats or microfilms. 
All manuscripts are assumed to be on 
paper unless other material is specified, 
and to be written in the language of 
the title unless otherwise indicated. 

If several works are included in the 
same codex, a table of contents appears 
on the catalogue card and each work 
receives appropriate added entries. The 
description may then go on to include 
brief notes on the binding, the kind of 
script employed, and the illumination 
or other decoration, if these points 
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warrant attention. Provenance is rec- 
orded on the verso of the catalogue 
card and also in the Houghton Li- 
brary’s ex-libris catalogue. 

All codices lacking foliation or 
pagination, or incorrectly foliated or 
paged, are foliated by the Manuscript 
Department when they are catalogued. 
These foliation numbers are written in 
pencil on the lower left recto of each 
leaf, and numbers in this position are 
to be regarded as official even when 
other series of numbers appear else- 
where on the leaves. In references to 
a specific folio a superscript ‘v’ denotes 
verso; otherwise recto is understood. 

Another avenue of approach to the 
early manuscripts in the Houghton 
Library is through Seymour de Ricci’s 
Census of Medieval and Renaissance 
Manuscripts (New York, 1935-40), 
which describes most of Harvard’s 
holdings acquired before 1934. A sup- 
plement to De Ricci is now being pre- 
pared for publication, to include ac- 
cessions through 1949. Typed sheets 
for Harvard’s section of the supple- 
ment may be consulted in the Hough- 
ton Reading Room, and they are kept 
up to date as additional manuscripts 
are received. A card index of this ma- 
terial by date and country is main- 
tained in the Manuscript Department. 
Finally, the shelf-lists may prove use- 
ful because they group manuscripts by 
language. 

The second and by far the largest 
category of manuscript is composed 
of collections of private papers and 
correspondence. In most cases, bound 
indexes to the individual collections 
are already to be found in the Hough- 
ton Reading Room. Eventually all 
such collections will be indexed. Cor- 
respondence is normally arranged al- 
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phabetically by correspondent and 
then chronologically, but a strictly 
chronological arrangement may be 
employed when occasion demands. 
Each collection is carefully surveyed 
before it is indexed to determine what 
treatment may be most suitable, and 
when feasible the advice of interested 
scholars is solicited. 

If several addressees are involved in 
a single correspondence, cross-index- 
ing is provided. An individual num- 
ber within the collection is assigned 
to every item. This number is pen- 
ciled on the piece itself and typed 
upon the label of its protective folder, 
providing a permanent reference and 
a simple means of keeping the collec- 
tion in order. 

Each piece listed in the index is suit- 
ably described as autograph, manu- 
script (other than the hand of the 
author), or typed, as the case may be. 
The description then goes on to state 
whether or not it is signed; its ad- 
dressee; its place of origin and date. 
Square brackets enclose information 
not explicit in the item and supplied 
by the cataloguer. In exceptional cases 
the subject matter of an individual 
letter may be noted. 

Collational descriptions of letters 
and small unbound manuscripts have 
been simplified. The number of sheets 
or separate pieces of paper (s.) is re- 
corded, regardless of size, shape, and 
manner of folding; and the number of 
pages (p.) containing significant marks. 
This information is the minimum nec- 
essary to identify the item, enable the 
staff to handle it efficiently, and pro- 
vide a basis for estimating charges for 
photography. 

All these details are contained in the 
typed indexes; therefore the cards in 
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the Manuscript Catalogue are gener- 
ally restricted to the shelf-mark with 
item numbers, a statement of the bulk 
of the material involved, and a refer- 
ence to the index in which fuller in- 
formation may be found. For example, 
one of the cards under Ruskin reads: 


bMS Am 1088.1 
(438-459) 
Ruskin, John, 1819-1900. 
22 letters to Susan (Sedgwick) Norton. 
See index to Norton family papers. 


Added entries are provided for the 
addressees, so that it will be possible 
to approach a correspondence from 
either side, a convenience not pre- 
viously afforded by the cataloguing 
at Harvard. 

Such compression results in consid- 
erable economies both of space and 
time, while the indexes in book form, 
which may be used in the Reading 
Room with the papers themselves, are 
far handier guides to the individual 
collections than a detailed and cumber- 
some card catalogue. A guide to these 
indexes will one day be a desideratum 
—a list characterizing the contents of 
each collection by its geographical and 
chronological boundaries, leading sub- 
jects, and most important persons. 

The third category of manuscripts 
consists of single letters and small 
manuscripts unrelated to other im- 
portant groups of material. These are 
arranged together alphabetically in one 
large Autograph File. The descriptive 
terms employed in indexing papers in 
the second category are also used for 
these manuscripts, with this difference: 
the full description appears of neces- 
sity on the catalogue card. Once more 
added entries are provided for addres- 
sees, and subject entries are more lib- 
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erally employed, since many of these 
pieces are more important for their 
subject matter than for their writers. 
Because such a file is self-indexing it 
may readily be consulted by staff 
members in search of a specimen of a 
given hand. A reader need only spec- 
ify writer, addressee, and date to call 
for a letter which he has located 
through the Manuscript Catalogue. 

A few statistics will give some idea 
of how these measures work out in 
actual practice. During the first 
twenty months of its existence, the 
Manuscript Department catalogued 
24,725 letters, 437 documents, 107 
drawings (including six maps), and 


660 codex-type manuscripts: a total of 
25,929 individual pieces. These are all 
described and made available to read- 
ers through approximately 10,500 cat- 
alogue cards, including all cards for 
added entries, supplemented by 12 
typed indexes. The experience of the 
Manuscript Department so far leads to 
the conclusion that this rate of com- 
pression can be maintained and pos- 
sibly surpassed. At the same time the 
collections will become more easily 
accessible and the catalogue a more 
powerful and versatile instrument in 
the hands of the research worker. 


WituuM H. Bonp 


Fragment of an Egyptian Book of the Dead 


MONG the James Freeman 
Ac manuscripts in the Har- 
vard College Library is a frag- 

ment of an Egyptian Book of the Dead 
which was purchased in Thebes in 
1874. This papyrus (MS Typ 48; Plate 
I) has hitherto remained unknown. It 
is written in a good cursive hiero- 
glyphic hand that closely resembles 
documents of the early Eighteenth 
Dynasty. It belonged to the Scribe 
Sen-mes whose name appears near the 
top of the column to the right of the 
two vertical lines which divide the 
text into two parts. Mr T. George 
Allen of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago has been kind 
enough to inform me that his list of 
several hundred documents bearing 
passages from the Book of the Dead 
does not contain this name. It would 
seem, then, that the remainder of the 
papyrus is not very likely to exist in 


any collection known at present. 

The name is an uncommon one, sug- 
gesting in its construction that of Sen- 
mut, the great official and architect of 
the temple of Deir-el-Bahari under 
Queen Hatshepsut, or that of his 
brother Sen-men. It occurs a few 
times in the Eighteenth Dynasty, and 
Mr Allen suggests to me that our scribe 
might possibly be the man of the same 
name known from the inscription on 
one of the funerary cones which once 
decorated the facade of his tomb. On 
the cone he is called ‘Scribe of the 
Counting of the Cattle of Amen.’? It 
seems certain that more extensive titles 
have been reduced to the simple ‘scribe’ 
here, since only an important man 
would have been able to possess a 
papyrus of such fine quality. 


* G. Daressy, ‘Receuil de cones funéraires,’ 
in Mémoires of the Mission Archéologique 
Frangaise au Caire, VIII (Paris, 1893), 273. 
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This fragment of the Book of the 
Dead is from Chapter 149, which in 
early examples of the Eighteenth Dy- 
nasty forms the closing portion, as 
Edouard Naville has pointed out in the 
introduction to his publication of the 
funeral papyrus of Iouiya.? The latter 
papyrus belonged to the father of 
Queen Tiy, the wife of Amenhotep III. 
The passage again appears at the end 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty papyrus of 
Nu in the British Museum. Chapter 
149 is concerned with the fourteen re- 
gions of the Underworld which seem 
to form the ultimate goal of the dead. 
The fourteen sections of the chapter 
describe these regions and the spirits 
which dwell in them. Two sections, 
the second and the eleventh, describe 
the ‘Field of Reeds’ and the ‘Field of 
Offerings.’ In the old Heliopolitan 
solar texts these lay in the sky, the first 
being the region in the east where the 
sun rose and the second that in the 
west where it set. 

Chapter 149 still closely associates 
the ‘Field of Reeds’ with the sunrise, 
but the ‘Field of Offerings’ is explic- 
itly stated to be in the Underworld, 
which its close identification with the 
‘West’ makes understandable. The 
penetration into the older texts of the 
doctrine that Osiris ruled over a king- 
dom of the dead in the Underworld to 
which access was gained by the west- 
ern horizon implies that all the regions 
in Chapter 149 lie in the nether regions 
which the Sun God enters during his 
nightly journey. While the ‘Field of 
Reeds’ and the ‘Field of Offerings’ 
form a kind of paradise in which the 
transfigured souls of the dead reside, 


*Edouard Naville, The Funeral Papyrus 
of louiya (Theodore M. Davis’ Excavations: 
Biban el Molik; Constable, 1908), p. 19. 


the other regions are filled with ter- 
rible monsters and lakes of fire through 
which the dead evidently must pene- 
trate protected by the magical spells 
which the Book of the Dead in gen- 
eral provides. The divisions of the 
Underworld are differently expressed 
in two chapters which precede No. 
149. They are described in one form 
as twenty-one gates through which the 
dead man passes and in another as seven 
mansions. Both the ‘Field of Reeds’ 
and the ‘Field of Offerings’ are dealt 
with again in other portions of the 
Book of the Dead. 

In the case of the Clarke fragment, 
a large part of the description of the 
Fourth Yat or region is preserved and 
a more fragmentary section dealing 
with the Third Yat. The vignettes 
which in other examples appear at the 
head of each section, representing the 
chief features of each region and 
forming a frieze across the top of the 
papyrus, have here been destroyed. 
Although the cursive hieroglyphic 
signs in the vertical columns face to 
the right, the text is written retrograde 
and must be read from left to right, 
beginning at the top of the first col- 
umn on the left, running down and 
then continuing at the top of each 
successive column on the right. Thus 
we have on the left parts of the last 
four of the five columns which origi- 
nally described the third region, then 
two vertical dividing lines, and nine 
partially preserved columns of the text 
concerned with the fourth region. 
Certain signs are emphasized by being 
written in red ink in contrast to the 
usual black ink of the text. Such is the 
case in the words ‘He says’ after the 
name and title of Sen-mes in the mid- 
dle of the first column to the right of 
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the vertical dividing lines, at the be- 
ginning of the section describing the 
fourth region. 

The character of the text can best be 
indicated by a translation of these two 
sections which is based on that of E. A. 
Wallis Budge in The Book of the Dead, 
The Chapters of Coming Forth by Day 
(London, 1898), pp. 265-266. Budge’s 
text is taken from the Eighteenth Dy- 
nasty Papyrus of Nu in the British Mu- 
seum. It, like the Papyrus of louiya, 
appears to be of the reign of Amen- 
hotep III. The Clarke fragment would 
seem to fall earlier in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. Its writing is very close in 
style to the linen inscribed with texts 
from the Book of the Dead for Tuth- 
mosis III which has been lent by Hor- 
ace L. Mayer to the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. In the Clarke fragment, 
the spacing of the words within the 
columns does not correspond exactly 
to the other papyri. There were origi- 
nally five columns of text in the sec- 
tion pertaining to the Third Region in 
the Clarke fragment, as there were in 
the papyri of Iouiya and Nu, but only 
nine, instead of ten, lines in the section 
dealing with the Fourth Region. I 
have altered the numbering of columns 
in Budge’s translation so that they cor- 
respond to the Clarke fragment. The 
first line on the left is entirely missing 
and very little is preserved of the sec- 
ond column. However, enough is pre- 
served of the beginning of the second 
section to indicate that it was different 
from that which served as a basis for 
Budge’s translation. It seems to have 
consisted of some short title connected 
with the king followed by ‘his beloved, 
the Scribe Sen-mes.’ The portions of 
the text which are preserved are itali- 
cized in the following translation: 


(The Third Yat): 

(1) ... his beloved, the Scribe Sen- 
mes, justified, he says: Hail, thou Yat of 
the Transfigured Spirits, whereover none 
can (2) sail and wherein are the Trans- 
figured Spirits; the fire thereof is blazing 
with flame. Hail thou Yat (3) of the 
Transfigured Spirits your faces are in the 
land(?). Purify ye your Yats and what 
hath been decreed by Osiris do ye for me 
(4) forever. 1 am the mighty one of the 
Deshert crown which is on the brow of 
the god of light and which maintaineth 
in life the two lands (5) and the men and 
women thereof by means of the flame of 
its mouth. The god Ra hath been deliv- 
ered from the fiend Apep. 

(The Fourth Yat): 

(6) ... bis beloved, the Scribe Sen- 
mes, justified, he says: Hail, Ob chief of 
the hidden Yat. Hail, Oh mountain which 
is lofty and (7) great which is in the un- 
derworld over which the heaven spreads, 
the length of which is 300 measures and 
the width (8) 230 measures. There is 
upon it a serpent whose name is Sati- 
temui(?). He is seventy cubits in length 
(9) and he lives by slaughtering the 
Transfigured Spirits and the dead which 
are in the underworld. I stand up (10) in 
thy enclosure Oh Maat. I sail round about, 
and I see the way (which leads) to thee. 
I gather myself together to thee. I am the 
man and (I) clothe thy head. (11) I am 
strong and I have become strong. I am the 
god who is mighty in enchantments; my 
two eyes have been given to me and I am 
glorious therewith. (12) What art thou 
Oh Transfigured Spirit who goes upon 
his belly? Thy two-fold strength is upon 
thy mountain. Grant that I may go unto 
thee and that thy two-fold strength may 
be with me. (13) I lift up myself by 
(thy) two-fold strength. 1 have come. 1 
have vanquished the Akriu serpent of Ra. 
His peace is to me at eventide. I encircle 
the heavens (14) and thou art in the 
mountain valley. A decree has been made 
concerning thee on earth. 


WILLIAM STEVENSON SMITH 
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The Classical Libraries at Harvard’ 


OT scent exaay the nine- 
teenth century we can follow 
in the reports of the Presi- 
dents of Harvard College frequent 
complaints about the inadequacy of 
the College Library, until these la- 
ments become under President Hill 
(1862-68) a Leitmotiv that occurs in 
nearly every report, ¢.g., in 1865: “The 
entire income applicable to its [the 
Library’s] support is insufficient to 
keep the bindings in repair, and pay 
for important periodicals and continu- 
ations, leaving nothing for the pur- 
chase of new works,’? or, in 1867: 
‘The Library is in a deplorable condi- 
tion.’* But ‘special departments of 
literature, the Greek and Latin clas- 
sics, English belles-lettres, and the pure 
mathematics, have moderate endow- 
ments.’ 4 

As early as 1855 Mrs Susan J. Davis 
had ‘presented to the Library all the 
works pertaining to classical literature 
belonging to her late son, Thomas 
Kemper Davis [’27], well known in 
his earlier years as an enthusiastic stu- 
dent of the ancient classical languages,’ 
and three years later the Hon. Stephen 
Salisbury of Worcester, ’17, gave the 


* This article is based in part on the an- 
nual reports of the Presidents, Treasurers, 
and Librarians of Harvard College. For the 
last twenty years the records of the meetings 
of the Department of the Classics have been 
helpful, especially a detailed account of the 
establishment of the Smyth Library in 1942 
contained in them, which, as is gratefully 
acknowledged here, has been followed below 
even in details. 

* President’s Report for 1864/65, p. 8. 

* President’s Report for 1866/67, p. 4. 

* President’s Report for 1867/68, p. 8. 

* Treasurer's Report for 1854/55, pp. 4 f. 


College an endowment fund of $5,000, 
the income of which was to be ‘ex- 
pended in the purchase of books in the 
Greek and Latin languages, and in 
books in other languages illustrating 
Greek and Latin books.’* It may be 
recorded here, as a fine example of 
family tradition in generosity, that, 
half a century later (in 1907), another 
Stephen Salisbury, ’56, matched the 
gift of his grandfather by another 
$5,000, the income of which was to be 
used for the same purpose. 

The middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury also saw the beginnings of a de- 
partmental book collection in Classics. 
The earliest Greek texts used for ex- 
aminations, which now are kept in 
Sever 28, were printed in the fifties 
(all Tauchnitz editions with very fine 
print) and may have been bought in 
the last years of Cornelius Conway 
Felton (Eliot Professor of Greek Lit- 
erature 1834-60, President 1860-62) or 
soon afterwards. According to stamps 
on these books, they were then housed 
in U[niversity Hall] 6. 

In 1887 we learn from Professor 
John W. White that the Greek De- 
partment possessed 155 volumes, be- 
sides 2,698 volumes of Greek texts 
used in examinations; Professor James 
B. Greenough reported about 500 vol- 
umes of Latin texts for similar use." 
This collection of texts for examina- 
tions does not occur in the records 
again until fifty years later, and then 

*President James Walker, Report for 
1857/58, p.9. Cf. also William Coolidge Lane, 
Librarian’s Report for 1906/07, p. 198. 


* Justin Winsor, Librarian’s Report for 
1886/87, p- 113. 
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not as a separate item, but combined 
with the so-called Tutorial Library in 
Sever 27.8 These examination texts 
have been kept for many years in 
Sever 16 (Latin texts) and Sever 28 
(Greek texts), respectively. In 1947 
the collection underwent a thorough 
reorganization through the efforts of 
Professor William C. Greene, Dr Ced- 
ric H. Whitman, and this writer. Over 
350 worn-out volumes were discarded, 
others were stapled, and, through a 
special appropriation, approved by the 
Provost of the University, the Depart- 
ment was enabled to purchase a num- 
ber of texts not previously represented 
in the collection. With the exception 
of the largest courses offered by the 
Department of the Classics, the exami- 
nations in other courses make use of 
the texts in Sever, thus saving each 
term a sizable sum in printing costs. 
At the moment (June 1950) 4,689 
volumes are kept in Sever 16 and 28, 
3,423 of which are Greek texts, 1,266 
Latin texts. Last year’s total was 4,649. 
Professor White’s figure of 155 
books in the Greek Department rep- 
resents the (Greek) nucleus of a spe- 
cial library in the Classics. Beginning 
with 1888, the Librarian of Harvard 
College, then Justin Winsor, listed each 
year the number of books in eve 
‘special library’; for the first three 
years the figures for Greek and Latin 
were: in 1888, 493, in 1889, 680, in 
1890, 356 (the decline being due to the 
omission of books on deposit). 
Various ‘class-room’ libraries were 
formed in 1891. Out of $5,330 ap- 
* This collection, a lending library, as it 
were, for students and tutors, came into be- 
ing, apparently, with the introduction of the 
Tutorial System. Amounting now to 933 


volumes, it has been particularly useful for 
students and instructors alike. 
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propriated for this purpose, $3,293 
were spent for a Classical Library, 
which grew in one year from 356 to 
2,274 volumes. It was housed then in 
Harvard Hall 3, where it remained up 
to the completion of the Widener Li- 
brary in 1915. In that year the Clas- 
sical Library was transferred to its 
present quarters, the corner room E 
on the top floor of Widener. The 
foundation of special reference libra- 
ries, as they were called beginning in 
1901, was due to two circumstances: 
to the overcrowded conditions of old 
Gore Hall Library, and to a tendency 
toward decentralization which was 
fostered in the closing years of last 
century by such institutions as the 
Johns Hopkins University and the 
University of Chicago. 

The year following the transfer of 
the Classical Library to Widener saw 
the establishment of the first endow- 
ment fund for the Classical Library, 
the Clement Lawrence Smith Fund 
amounting to $1,000, given by Rosalba 
Peale Proell in memory of her father 
Clement Lawrence Smith (Haverford 
’63, Professor of Latin at Harvard 
1883-1901, Pope Professor of Latin 
1901-04 [1909]). It was, however, 
not the first large monetary gift on the 
part of members of the Classical De- 
partment or their family for the pur- 
chase of Classical books in general. 
As early as 1886 Professor Evangelinus 
Apostolides Sophocles had left to the 
College Library a large sum amounting 
to $25,892.26, the Constantius Fund, 
half of the income of which was to be 
used for ‘the purchase of books — 
Greek, Latin, or Arabic, or books illus- 
trating or explaining Greek, Latin, or 
Arabic.’ 

The growth of the Classical Library 
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in the half century from 1891 to 1941 
is exemplified in the following figures: 


1891: 2,274 Vols. 
1901: 3,582 vols. 
1911: 4,925 vols. 
1915: 5,253 vols. 
1921: §,540 vols. 
(no reports for the years 1929-39) 
1941: 5,844 vols. 


This growth was due in part also 
to the gifts and bequests of books by 
professors of the Department, like 
Frederic De Forest Allen, Dr James 
Trumbull Stickney, Albert Andrew 
Howard, which either immediately or 
ultimately benefited the Classical Li- 
brary. Among other donors of books 
may be mentioned here: John Chip- 
man Gray, ’59, Royall Professor of 
Law, Oric Bates, ’05, and Dr John 
Rathbone Oliver, ’94. 

In the year 1941 Mrs Herbert Weir 
Smyth, at the suggestion of Professor 
Edward Kennard Rand, decided to 
give the bulk of her husband’s classical 
books to the Classical Library (the 
rare editions going to the Houghton 
Library). Mr Keyes D. Metcalf, Li- 
brarian of Harvard College, agreed to 
redecorate and to some extent refur- 
nish the Classical Library. Mrs Smyth 
generously contributed for the fur- 
nishings, notably a large Sheraton 
round table and leather arm chairs and 
window hangings. The portrait of 
Professor Smyth, ’78, Professor of 
Greek 1901-02, Eliot Professor of 
Greek Literature 1902-25 (1937), 
which had been painted through gen- 
erous contributions from his former 
pupils was hung in the room and the 


*The year of the opening of Widener 
Library. 
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photographs of other former members 
of the Department were placed over 
the bookshelves. Through the energy 
of Professor Sterling Dow, assisted by 
other members of the Department, 
Mr Smyth’s library was gone over and 
books suitable for the Classical Li- 
brary were incorporated in the collec- 
tion. In many cases, even when copies 
of books possessed by Mr Smyth were 
in the collection, his better copy was 
substituted. 

The sudden addition of at least 1,300 
books to the library created a serious 
problem of space, which Mr Metcalf 
solved by making available a corridor 
off the Library. The books were so 
divided that the better looking and 
more useful ones were kept in the 
outer room, while those less likely to 
be used or less attractive were placed 
in the corridor. 

It was only fitting that this magnifi- 
cent gift should be permanently re- 
corded, and on 6 May 1942 the Her- 
bert Weir Smyth Classical Library was 
dedicated with short talks by Profes- 
sors John H. Finley, Jr, the Chairman 
of the Department, and Edward Ken- 
nard Rand, Mrs Smyth, Professor 
Sterling Dow, and Mr Metcalf. 

Upon the death of Professor Rand 
in 1945, large portions of his books 
were acquired by Harvard University 
through subscriptions. A committee 
consisting of Professors William C. 
Greene, Mason Hammond, and John 
P. Elder divided Mr Rand’s library 
into various categories, and some hun- 
dred volumes went to the Smyth Li- 
brary, providing for the first time a 
group of books dealing with mediaeval 
Latin. 

Mr Rand’s excellent collection of 
books on palaeography, at Professor 
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Elder’s suggestion, were placed in the 
palaeographical room Widener D 
which serves also as a seminar room. 
Thus Widener D with its important 
previous holdings of palaeographical 
material (reproductions of manuscripts 
and large collections of plates) has 
become an independent palaeograph- 
ical library of first rank, comprising 
at present some 600 volumes. It is in 
charge of Professor Elder. 

The end of the War presented the 
Department with a grave financial dif- 
ficulty in connection with the Smyth 
Library. The production costs of the 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 
more than doubled and made it neces- 
sary to use the proceeds from sales for 
covering the costs of publication, thus 
wiping out the hitherto most impor- 
tant source of income for purchasing 
new books. Help came from two sides. 

Professor Rand had bequeathed to 
the Department $510.83; in addition 
the surplus from subscriptions for his 
library yielded $1,561.75, and the sale 
of duplicate books $89.30. In Novem- 
ber 1947 the Department decided to 
combine these three sums in one Ed- 
ward Kennard Rand Memorial Fund, 
amounting to $2,161.88, to be used 
primarily for the Classical Library. 

A most welcome gift came shortly 
after from Professor Walton Brooks 
McDaniel, ’93, Instructor in Latin at 
Harvard University, 1899-1901, Pro- 
fessor of Latin at the University of 
Pennsylvania, 1909-37. Professor Mc- 
Daniel had in 1943 donated to the De- 
partment his exquisite collection of 
Roman antiquities and coins, the Alice 
Corinne McDaniel Collection, now a 
chief ornament of the Smyth Library. 
Two of the show cases in which the 
collection is exhibited were given on 
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permanent loan to the Department by 
Professor William A. Jackson, in 
charge of the Houghton Library. A 
third case was built according to the 
specifications of Professor Hammond 
from funds contributed by Professor 
McDaniel. The objects were arranged 
for exhibition by Professors Hammond 
and George M. A. Hanfman (1947). 
To continue this collection Professor 
McDaniel most generously presented 
to the Department the sum of $10,000, 
the Alice Corinne McDaniel Fund 
(1948). And then in 1949, when the 
Department most badly needed it, it 
was Professor McDaniel again who 
came to the rescue with another gift 
of $2,500, the Alice Corinne McDaniel 
Book Fund, the income of which is to 
be used for the purchase of books for 
the Smyth Library. 

The College Library, too, has lately 
received another fund for the purchase 
of classical books, the Morris H. Mor- 
gan Memorial Fund of $2,668.66, which 
was established in 1945 in memory of 
Morris Hicky Morgan, ’81, Professor 
of Classical Philology 1899-1910, 
whose unique Persius collection had 
come to the College Library in 1910. 

The Herbert Weir Smyth Classical 
Library, serving graduates, members 
of the Department, and visiting schol- 
ars, as well as undergraduates, was 
relatively little affected by the opening 
of the Lamont Library early in 1949. 
Besides college texts of the most im- 
portant authors and books used in the 
undergraduate courses, there are in the 
Smyth Library the great standard 
works, such as Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, 
Real-Enzyklopadie der classischen Al- 
tertumswissenschaft, 1. von Miiller’s 
Handbuch der klassischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft, the Thesaurus linguae 
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Latinae, the Corpus inscriptionum La- 
tinarum, the Inscriptiones Graecae, the 
Cambridge Ancient History, a large 
number of important editions and 
other works bearing on the Classics, 
and a number of leading classical peri- 
odicals, complete sets of which are 
gradually being assembled, mainly 
through gifts. In fact present members 
of the Department have generously 
contributed toward the improvement 
of the collection, notably Professor 
Greene with eighteen volumes of Clas- 
sical Philology and Professor Ham- 
mond with sundry volumes of the 
American Journal of Philology. It 
was owing to Professor Hammond’s 
efforts that the American Academy in 
Rome donated to the Smyth Library a 
complete set of its Memoirs. 

When in 1764 Harvard Hall burned 
and almost the entire College Library 
was destroyed, the latter amounted to 
about 5,000 volumes. The Smyth Li- 
brary contains at present 7,549 vol- 
umes;*® it is, in other words, larger by 
fifty per cent. Its administration, espe- 
cially in the last nine years, has not 
kept pace with its growth. 

In 1941-42 Dr Andrew D. Osborn, 
Assistant Librarian of the College Li- 


* The holdings of the Classical Depart- 
ment as of 30 June 1950 were as follows: 

Smyth Lib 7,549 

Palaeography (WidenerD) 606 

Tutorial Library (Sever 27) 933 
Books for examinations 

(Sever 16 and 28) 4,689 

133777 


Total 
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brary, and Miss Phyllis Chase, of the 
Library staff, earned in particular the 
thanks of the Department for their 
part in rearranging and cataloguing the 
books. In the years since 1946 Mr John 
E. Shea, Superintendent of the Wide- 
ner Library, has been of great help in 
many ways. Lately, through the kind 
interest of Mr Laurence J. Kipp, As- 
sistant to the Librarian, the worst cat- 
aloguing problems that remained in 
the Smyth Library (some of which 
had nothing to do with the Smyth Li- 
brary itself) have been most efficiently 
tackled and solved by Mr David C. 
Weber of the Catalogue Department 
in the College Library, a gratifying 
achievement. 

The Chairman of the Library Com- 
mittee of the Department of the Clas- 
sics, even if he is willing to spend an 
inordinate amount of time at the ex- 
pense of his main duties, which lie 
elsewhere, can operate successfully 
only with the help of the Library staff. 
It is to be hoped that a way of lasting 
cooperation will be found which, 
eventually, may be beneficial to all 
parties concerned. 

The immediate tasks ahead seem to 
be the elimination of completely out- 
of-date books, of which there are not 
a few in the Library, a project which 
has already been initiated, and the 
rehabilitation of the catalogue, which 
is in rather poor condition. 


Hersert Biocu 
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An Addition to the Harvard Collection 
of Francis Barlow 


[oats who read the article 
on Francis Barlow’s Aesop in 
the Autumn 1948 issue of this 
BuL.etin,' and are still curious about 
this little known and highly talented 
English seventeenth-century painter 
and book illustrator, may be interested 
to know that a rare work of Barlow’s, 
Sir William Denny’s Pelecanicidium: 
Or the Christian Adviser against Self- 
Murder, London, 1653, has recently 
been placed on deposit in the Depart- 
ment of Printing and Graphic Arts of 
the Harvard College Library. Com- 
pared with the sumptuous Aesops of 
1666 and 1687, and the handsome 
Theophila of Edward Benlowes, 1652, 
Denny’s modest octavo is as discreet as 
a work on suicide should be for a ‘god- 
fearing’ society. But its frontispiece 
and two full-page plates (one re- 
peated), all signed by Barlow, are of 
distinct artistic merit. The frontispiece, 
depicting a pelican piercing her breast 
to feed her young, perhaps explains 
the choice of Barlow as illustrator of 
this work, since his talent in drawing 
animals and birds was already well 
known. On the other hand, the two 
text illustrations are completely in the 
style of the imaginative, mystical 
drawings for Benlowes’ Theophila, 
published only the year before. So 
more probably the latter consideration 


* Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 279-295. 


was the deciding one, particularly since 
both books seem to have been semi- 
private publishing ventures. 

The Pelecanicidium, however, is 
much the rarer work. Whereas the 
Short-Title Catalogue of Books Printed 
in England . . . 1641-1700 lists twelve 
copies of the Benlowes, it records 
only five copies of the Denny,’ and 
even this proportion may prove to be 
high. 

By happy chance, the Theophila in 
the Department of Graphic Arts is an 
exceptional copy, with all the illustra- 
tions (some of which are frequently 
lacking) and is in a contemporary full 
morocco presentation binding, with 
Benlowes’ arms on the covers in gilt. 
The Pelecanicidium is no less notable 
a copy: in contemporary green mo- 
rocco gold tooled, the Britwell Court 
copy, sold at Sotheby’s 13 March 1923, 
lot 218. 

Thus these books form fitting ad- 
juncts to the great Aesops described 
in the BULLETIN article, and with them 
provide a comprehensive basis for the 
study of Barlow’s art.* 


Puiie Horer 


*B 1879 and D 1051. 

* A detailed account of Sir William Denn 
and his Pelecanicidium appears in Corser's 
Collectanea, Pt. V, pp. 188-194. A collation 
of the book agreeing exactly with the Har- 
vard copy is given in the Sotheby catalogue 
of the Huth sale, second portion, June 1912, 
lot 2331. 
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Nell Gwyn’s Playgoing at the King’s Expense 


B: 1675 Nell Gwyn had been 
Charles II’s mistress for seven 
years; yet her attraction for the 
king was as great as the day she had 
appeared before him as Almahide in 
Dryden’s The Conquest of Granada 
and charmed him by her deliverance 
of the prologue in a huge cartwheel 
hat. Louise de Kéroualle, Duchess of 
Portsmouth, had succeeded Barbara 
Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland, as first 
mistress of the king, but to her annoy- 
ance she had had to share him with 
Nell. “He divides his money, his time, 
and his health between the pair,’ wrote 
Madame de Sévigné in September 
1675. “The low actress is as proud as 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, whom she 
jeers at, mimics, and makes game of. 
She braves her to her face, and often 
takes the king away from her, and 
boasts that she is the best loved of the 
two. She is young, of madcap gaiety, 
bold, brazen, debauched, and ready 
witted. She sings, dances, and frankly 
makes love her business.’ ? 

Although Nell had long since retired 
from the stage, she still attended the 
theatre regularly. Very likely she had 
the freedom of the house when she 
went to the Theatre Royal in Drury 
Lane, where she had acted, but when 
she saw a play at Dorset Garden, the 
Duke of York’s playhouse, she was 
expected to pay for her seat in one of 
the boxes. Late in 1676 the Dorset 
Garden management sent her a bill, 
amounting to 35 pounds 19 shillings, 


*Henri Forneron, Louise de Keroualle, 
Duchess of Portsmouth (London, 1887), pp. 
115, 116. 


for plays she and her companions had 
seen there during the seasons of 1674- 
75 and 1675~76 and part of the season 
of 1676-77. This and other bills she 
had run up — for a silver-ornamented 
bedstead, for cleansing of a warming 
pan, for a sedan chair, for strong ale, 
for a fan, for satin shoes, petticoats, 
and nightgowns, to name some of 
them —she turned over to the Ex- 
chequer for payment, in spite of the 
fact that the king had settled on her 
an annual pension of 5,000 pounds. 

These bills remained in the Ex- 
chequer for more than a century and 
a half. In 1851, mutilated and damp- 
stained, they came into the possession 
of Robert Cole, a collector of Nell 
Gwyn documents, who made them 
available to Peter Cunningham. Cun- 
ningham published three that had es- 
caped damage in his well-known biog- 
raphy of the actress, but he merely 
listed the bill for theatre seats. By 1872, 
when Alfred Horwood briefly calen- 
dared it, along with the other bills, in 
the Appendix to the Third Report of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion, it had passed into the hands of the 
Rev. Francis Hopkinson, of Malvern 
Hills, Worcestershire. Recently ac- 
quired by the Theatre Collection, of 
the Harvard College Library, it is now 
printed for the first time. In addition 
to its biographical interest, it possesses 
considerable importance for the his- 
tory of the Restoration theatre, as the 
appended annotations should make 
clear. 

The bill is similar to one from the 
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Drury Lane Theatre at the close of the 
seventeenth century, discovered by 
Dr Leslie Hotson at the Public Record 
Office and published by him in 1928.? 
The plays witnessed by the actress and 
her friends, together with the dates 
and charges, are listed on both sides of 
a single folio leaf. The leaf is badly 
damaged — stained, wrinkled, and torn 
in many places. Gone completely is 
the lower left corner, carrying with it 
the dates of five performances, and the 
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upper left corner, containing the dates 
of eight performances and, on the 
verso, the names of four plays and part 
of the names of five others. In attempt- 
ing a reconstruction of the document, 
I have been greatly helped by two of 
the warrants in the Lord Chamberlain’s 
accounts, published by Professor Al- 
lardyce Nicoll, for plays acted at 
Dorset Garden before the king from 
3 July 1673 to 2 March 1675, and from 
28 May 1675 to 12 May 1677.8 


[Madam Guinn’s Bill att His Royall Hig]hness the 


[Duke of York’s Theatre] 
Sea 
[74: Sept. Madam Guinn and 1 att Lovje* and Honor .............. 00-08-00 
[Sept. or Oct. Madam] Gui[nn att the Te]mpest ...................... 00-08-00 
[Sept. or Oct. Madam] Guinn and 2 [att t]he Tempest ................. 01-04-00 
[Sept. or Oct. Madam] Guinn and [2] att the Tempest ................. 01-04-00 
[Oct. Madam] Guinn and 1 att the Cittezen turnd Gent: ........ 00-08-00 
[Oct. Madam Guinn and 1 att the unfortunate Lovers® ........ 00-08-00 
[Oct. Mada]m Guinn and 1 att the Sophy® ................... 00-08-00 
[Nov 2]? Madam Guinn and 1 att Constantinople .................. 00-08-00 
11 Madam Guinn and 1 att the Tempest .................... 00-10-00 
26 Madam Guinn a side boxe att the Triumphant widdow .... 02-03-00 
Decem: 2 Madam Guinn and 1 att Hamlet ........................ 00-08-00 
9 Madam Guinn a side box att Love and Revenge® ......... 02-03-00 
Jan: 21 Madam Guinn att St Marttin Marr-all ................... 00-08-00 
ffebu: 27 Madam Guinn and one att Psyche in the Kings box® ...... 01-00-00 
March: 3 Madam Guinn and 1 att Psyche .................0...005. 00-16-00 


*Leslie Hotson, The Commonwealth and 
Restoration Stage (Cambridge, Mass., 1928), 
PP- 377-379. 

* Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Restora- 
tion Drama 1660-1700 (Cambridge, 1923), 

. 310. 
. *It is probable that Nell saw Davenant’s 
Love and Honor in September, rather than 
October, of 1674, since in the next two sea- 
sons she began her playgoing in September. 
The last previously known performance of 
this play was in 1661. 

* The last previously known performance 
of this play by Davenant was in 1668. 

*The only known Restoration perform- 
ance of this play by Denham. 


* Date supplied by Nicoll, p. 310, the kin 
being present at this performance of Nev. 
Payne’s The Siege of Constantinople. 

*It is odd that the king should have seen 
this play by Settle on g November 1674, ex- 
actly one month earlier (Nicoll, p. 310). 

* This was the first performance of Shad- 
well’s opera, Psyche, and the king was pres- 
ent (Nicoll, p. 310). Box seats, ordinarily 
five shillings for an opera, were doubled. 
The king was charged thirty pounds for the 
use of his box at this performance, and we 
now see that he also eventually had to pay 
an additional pound for the pleasure of Nell’s 
company. 
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19 Madam Guinn & 1 att ye Country Knight ?° & one in ye Pitt 00-10-06 
24 Madam Guinn & 1 att ye Woman turnd bully #! & 1 in ye Pitt 00-14-06 


75: June 12 Madam Guinn and 3 att the Libertine 1? 
15 Madam Guinn and 1 att the Libertine 
22 Madam Guinn and 1 att the Conquest of China 
23 Madam Guinn and 1 att Herod and Meriamne 
24 Madam Guinn and 1 att Psyche 
29 Madam Guinn and 1 att King Lear? 
Spt: 24 Madam Guinn and 1 att Doctor Faustus 
25 Madam Guinn and 4 att Psyche 
Octo: 8 Madam Guinn and 2 att Psyche 
11 Madam Guinn and 1 att the Madde Lover 

[2]7 Madam Guinn and 1 att the Wanton wiffe 4 
[?Nov.] Madam Guinn and 1 att King Henry the 8th 
[? Dec.] Madam Guinn and 1 att the Valliant Cid 15 
[?Jan.] Madam Guinn and 1 att Psyche 
[?Feb.] Madam Guinn and 4 att She would if She Coud 


esiae. ee Ohta au 00-16-00 


[verso of the leaf] 


March ye 11 Madam Guinn [and one att S* Fopling *® 


16 Madam Guinn 7 
[76] Maye: 9 Madam Guinn?" 


25 Madam Guinn [and one att the Virtuoso 18 
June: 8 Madam Guinn [and one att Do]n Carlos !* [ 
9 Madam Guinn and 3 att Don Carl[os 


* No play with this title is known. In a 
recent letter to Professor Nicoll, I suggested 
that the play was Crowne’s The Country 
Wit, which Nell saw on 21 September 1676. 
Sir Mannerly Shallow, the country wit of 
the comedy, is described as a country 
knight in the dramatis personae. 

“The only known performance of this 
anonymous comedy, hitherto thought to 
have been produced about July 1675. The 
advanced prices indicate this was the first 
performance. 

* The earliest known performance of this 
comedy by Shadwell. 

* The only known Restoration perform- 
ance of King Lear before Tate’s shockingly 
successful adaptation of 1681, which held the 
stage for more than a century and a half. 

“That is, Betterton’s The Amorous 
Widow, or The Wanton Wife. The miss- 
ing digit of the date of this performance 


must have been 2, not 1, as 17 October 1675 
was a Sunday. 

* The aul other known Restoration per- 
formance of this play by Joseph Rutter was 
in 1662. 

* Name of the play supplied by Nicoll, 

. 310, the kin being resent at this per- 
| Bee of Etherege’s The Man of Mode. 
The play is often referred to by its subtitle 
(see the entry of 16 October 1676). 

* Title of the play lost along with the rest 
of the entry. 

“Name of the play supplied by Nicoll, 
p- 310, the king being present at this per- 
ormance of Shadwell’s comedy. 

* Probably the first performance of this 
tragedy, as Nell was the patron of the au- 
thor, Thomas Orway. e king was also 
mer oe (see Nicoll, p. 310, where the month 

as been misread as ‘Jan.’). 
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July: 34 Madam Guinn and 2 att Abdelazar [..................... 00-12-00] 
25 Madam Guinn and one att the Wrang[ling Lovers” ...... 00-08-00 } 
Spt: 11 Madam Guinn and one att the?! 

12 Madam Guinn and one att the Gaurdian®? ............... 00-08-00 
21 Madam Guinn and one att the Country Witt [............ 00-08-00] 

23 Madam Guinn and one att Epsom wells .................. 00-08-00 

25 Madam Guinn and one att the Tempest .................. 00-16-00 

Octo: 2 Madam Guinn and one att Mackbeth .................... 00-08-00 

5 Madam Guinn and one att the Libertine ................. 00-08-00 

11 Madam Guinn and 1 att Herod & Meriamne ............. 00-08-00 

12 Madam Guinn and one att Don Carlos ................... 00-08-00 

16 Madam Guinn and one att S' Fopling .................... 00-08-00 

18 Madam Guinn and one att Mackbeth .................... 00-08-00 

26 Madam Guinn and 1 att the Adventuers of 5 howers 28 .... 00-08-00 

27 Madam Guinn and one att the Villaine** ................ 00-08-00 

Nov*': o18t Madam Guinn and one at St Timothy Taudery™ ........ 00-08-00 
4% Madam Guinn and one att Madam Fickle ................ 00-08-00 

; eee 35:19:00 


Paid March 14" 167676 


Thus, in a little over two seasons 
Nell Gwyn saw at Dorset Garden 
fifty-five plays, at least forty-two of 
them, including the new operatic ver- 
sions of Macbeth and The Tempest, 
belonging to the Restoration age. If 
she saw as many plays at Drury Lane, 
where she had risen from orange girl 
to favorite comedian of the king, she 
was as avid a playgoer as Pepys. Al- 
though she was present ten times 


*” New date of production for this com- 
edy by Ravenscroft. Hitherto it was thought 
to have been first acted in September 1676. 

™ Remainder of the entry missing except 
for the first three or four letters of the name 
of the play, and these are so faint that I have 
been unable to make them out even with the 
aid of an ultra-violet light. 

* That is, Cowley’s comedy, The Guard- 
ian, altered by him in 1661. 


when Charles II attended the theatre, 
she sat with him only once in his box 
—at the opening of Shadwell’s opera, 
Psyche, the most expensive and spec- 
tacular production of its day. From 
her side box she must often have 
watched with envy her royal lover 
conversing with her rival, the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, and the other ladies 
about him. 
WituiaM VAN LENNEP 


™The last recorded Restoration per- 
formance of this very popular play by 
Tuke. 

™ The last previously known performance 
of this play by Porter was in 1667. 

* New date of production for Mrs Behn’s 
comedy, The Town-Fopp, or, Sir Timothy 
Tawdrey. Hitherto it was thought to have 
been first performed in December 1676. 

™” That is, 14 March 1677, New Style. 
Written in another hand. 
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A Crux in the Text of Lee’s 
Princess of Cleve (1689), Il. i 


N abnormality in the printing 
Ae Nathaniel Lee’s Princess of 
Cleve (1689) requires explana- 
tion before the authority of the variant 
text can be determined. In this quarto 
the text of Act I ends on sig. C4 recto, 
followed by Act II, scene 1, beginning 
on sig. C4 verso with a dialogue be- 
tween Tournon and La March. Half- 
way down this page La March exits, 
and the text continues with the fol- 
lowing passage: 


Enter Marguerite, Nemours. 
Marg. Away, you have combin’d to 
ruine me, 
[The Vidam. 
You have conspir’d the Death of her 
you hate; 
But tell me, Oh! confess and I'll for- 
give thee; 
Say it was thine, nay, look not on the 
Vidam, 
There is Discourse in Eyes, Consent, 
Denial, 
All understood by looks, say it was 
thine, 
Confess, and lay this Tempest with a 
word. 
Not yet? why then I'll leave it in 
despite 
Of thee and him, I'll sell my Soul to 
Hell, 
If Woman can be worth the Devil’s 
purchase, 
After she has been blown upon by Man; 
That I may tell thee, as I sink for ever, 
Thou hast been False. 
Nem. You have heard me more than 
once 
Affirm, the Vidam (if you'll give him 
leave) 
Will own it to your Face. 


Following the last line appears the 
catchword ‘Marg.’ 

On sig. D1 recto, the next page, the 
text of sig. C4 recto appears again in 
the same typesetting but with a differ- 
ent setting of the running-title. On 
sig. D1 verso, though again with a dif- 
ferent running-title, the text of C4 
verso down through La March’s exit 
is once more printed in the same type- 
setting. The stage direction ‘Enter 
Nemours, Marguerite.’ reverses the 
previous order of the names but may 
be in the same type. Thereupon Mar- 
guerite’s long speech is omitted, and 
the opening lines below the entrance 
are Nemours’ ‘You have heard me...” 
printed from the same setting of type 
as on C4 verso. Below this is printed 
the following new passage: 


Marg. Hear, hear him Heav’n; 

By all Extreams thou art False, there- 

fore be gone, 
For if I look upon thee in this Rage, 
I shall do mischief; speak not, but 

away — 

[Nemours beckens the Vidam, 
they steal off. 
Enter Tournon. 

Tour. Madam, the Duke has taken 
you at your word, and is gone with 
the Vidam; I made bold to over-hear 
part of your Discourse, because I have 
more of his Infidelity to tell you— 
Betwixt one and two in Luxemburg 
Garden he has appointed some La- 
dies — 

This prose speech concludes the page 
with the catchword ‘Marg.’ and on Dz 
recto the scene continues normally 
with the rest of the dialogue: 
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Marg. Furies and Hell! 
Tour. Have Patience for an hour, 
I'll bring you to the place, .. . 


Some copies (as Harvard, Folger, 
Chapin, and Newberry) contain both 
leaves and are therefore redundant. 
Some copies (as Congress and Chicago) 
cancel leaf D1. Although this proce- 
dure is certainly wrong, since it fol- 
lows C4 verso with Dz recto and thus 
has Tournon continuing the dialogue 
without ever taking Nemours off, yet 
the second edition in 1697 reprints the 
text in this form. 

At first sight one might conjecture 
that leaf D1 in part reprints C4 in or- 
der that C4, and thus Marguerite’s 
speech, might be canceled. In fact, a 
cancel is intended for C4 (those copies 
canceling D1 are in error), but not for 
any textual reason. This is what seems 
to have happened. Sheets B and C con- 
tain 38 lines of text measuring 179 
(190) x 119 mm., the large type meas- 
uring 94 mm. for twenty lines. In sig. 
Dz and the rest of the play the setting 
is 44 lines to the page with a smaller 
type measuring 82 mm. The substi- 
tuted text on the lower half of D1 recto 
beginning ‘Marg. Hear, hear him 
Heav’n’ is also in this 82 mm. type. 
Although certain of the signs are pres- 
ent, we are not dealing with a pure 
case of a book set simultaneously in 
two sections.’ In the first place, the 
division is too unequal; in the second, 
the type-page openings are the same in 
each section and the same two skele- 
ton-formes with their running-titles 
carry through the whole book; and in 


*For various simultaneously set Restora- 
tion play quartos and the evidence for deter- 
mining the fact, see my ‘Bibliographical Evi- 
dence from the Printer’s Measure,’ Studies in 
Bibliography, Il (1949), 156-162. 
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the third, printing could not have been 
simultaneous since D1 recto and verso 
utilize standing type from C4 recto 
and verso. 

However, the fact that the font of 
type changes in sheet D is significant, 
for on this point hinges what we may 
call the mechanical rather than the 
textual reason for the planned cancel- 
lation of leaf C4. Since the skeleton- 
formes used for sheets B and C were 
also employed to print sheet D and 
subsequent sheets, we are dealing with 
seriatim printing, clearly enough, but 
not necessarily with seriatim typeset- 
ting. The smaller type used in sheet D 
and thereafter indicates a plan to com- 
press a first edition which was appar- 
ently going to take too much paper 
and presswork if continued in the 
larger type with which it had been 
started. It would seem, therefore, 
that a decision to change the type was 
made while one compositor was still 
engaged with setting sheet C, and that 
a second compositor began what was 
intended to be sig. D1 recto with the 
line ‘Marg. Furies and Hell!’ (now 
found heading Dz recto), estimated to 
continue without a break Tournon’s 
prose speech which should have ended 
C4 verso with ‘. .. Luxemburg Garden 
he has appointed some Ladies—’. 

Since the compositor would not fin- 
ish sig. C4 verso until the second was 
well along with the pages of sheet D, 
the discovery was made too late that 
there had been a miscalculation and 
that the compositor of sheet C would 
be unable to include all of the text as- 
signed to him. If, as would be normal, 
the inner forme of sheet C were sent 

*The play concludes with sheet K, just 


about the maximum length desired at this 
date. 
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to the press immediately following the 
composition of C4 recto, possibly the 
discovery was not made until the com- 
positor came to set C4 verso, by which 
time a number of white-paper sheets 
of C would have been printed off. 
The matter is of little importance, 
however, except as it may bear on the 
fact that the error was not rectified by 
the compositor of C scrapping his set- 
ting of C4 recto and resetting it and 
C4 verso in the 82 mm. type, which 
would have squeezed in the necessary 
remaining text.* Instead, what is inter- 
esting is the manner by which the 
printer economically solved the prob- 
lem. Since the evidence of the skele- 
ton-formes indicates that sheet D was 
not put on the press until sheet C had 
been wrought off, one way of repair- 
ing the situation would have been to 
begin sig. D1 recto with the text 
omitted from C4 verso. This could not 
be done, however, without breaking 
up and rearranging the already com- 
posed type-pages of D, for long gal- 
leys are unknown at this time. That 


*Even if no copies of sheet C had been 
printed, this resetting would have delayed the 
presswork and would thus have been un- 
economical. 
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the printer was unwilling to engage 
himself to this process is demonstrated 
by the time-saving operation he 
adopted instead. 

Observing that Tournon’s entrance 
and speech led directly to the text of 
the first page of sheet D as it had been 
set, he discovered that Marguerite’s 
long speech ‘Away, you have combin’d 
to ruine me. . .’ could be omitted in 
favor of the missing material. A re- 
printing from standing type of the 
necessary text from leaf C4 could be 
combined on D1 with the new bridge 
speeches, and C4 could be canceled. 
By this means original type-page D1 
recto could become Dz recto with a 
change in signing, and the first forme 
of reimposed sheet D could be sent to 
the press without further ado. 

This bibliographical account ex- 
plains in mechanical terms the omission 
of Marguerite’s speech as an unauthor- 
itative alteration. The correct text of 
the Princess of Cleve, therefore, should 
restore the passage by conflating the 
text of C4 verso with D1 verso so that 
none of the lines, which were certainly 
present in the manuscript, will be 
lost. 

FrepsoN Bowers 


The Boylston Hall Library 


ITH the completion of the 
Harry Elkins Widener Me- 
morial Library in 1915, it 


was believed that Harvard’s library 
problem was solved for some time to 
come. On the ground floor of the new 
building, on the west side, was located 
the Lower Reading Room. A tutorial 
collection was shelved in Room O on 
the top floor. The rapid expansion of 
the book collection first caused the 


moving of the tutorial collection to 
the Lower Reading Room and by the 
mid-twenties the Treasure Room was 
in need of more stack and reader ac- 
commodations. 

In the 1927/28 report of the Direc- 
tor of the University Library, we read: 
‘Further space for some of our books 
and room for certain de ents of 
the Library will be afforded by the 
projected move to Boylston Hall. The 
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bindery will be moved to a suitable 
annex, and the Lower Reading Room 
will be shifted to the lower floor of 
Boylston. The removal of the Lower 
Reading Room will give us an oppor- 
tunity to expand the present narrow 
confines of the Treasure Room.’ The 
Seventy-ninth Report of the Commit- 
tee of the Overseers to Visit the Uni- 
versity Library noted that ‘we shall 
also gain a certain amount of leeway 
when we occupy the lower floor of 
Boylston Hall, whither the Lower 
Reading Room and the Chinese Col- 
lection are to be transferred.’ 

In 1828, Ward Nicholas Boylston 
left a bequest which specified that a 
stone building be erected to house an 
Anatomical Museum and Library, a 
lecture room, and a Chemical Labora- 
tory. The original building was com- 
pleted in 1858, and a third-story addi- 
tion was finished in 1871. The new 
Mallinckrodt Chemistry Laboratory 
on Oxford Street was occupied by the 
Chemistry Department in 1928, thus 
freeing the Boylston building for li- 
brary and other purposes. 

The Harvard Crimson of 27 Septem- 
ber 1929 reported: “The most recent 
renovation of Boylston Hall has re- 
sulted in the creation of a large well- 
lighted reading room on the first floor 
for the convenience of undergraduates 
in History 1. The old building, with 
its poor ventilation and antique equip- 
ment, was never designed for a chem- 
istry laboratory; as a reading room, it 
is a great improvement over Lower 
Widener. On the same floor are found 
the volumes belonging to the Chinese 
Library, while on the second floor are 
lecture halls. The entire building has 
undergone a thorough process of 
cleaning and redecoration, so that the 
result is the acquisition by the Univer- 
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sity of an excellent set of halls and 
classrooms in the place of an unattrac- 
tive, age-worn building.’ 

At the same time that the Boylston 
Reading Room was opened, the old 
Faculty Room on the second floor of ° 
the Harvard Union was fitted out as a 
supplementary reading room to take 
care of required reading in History 1 
and Government 1.1 

The removal of the Lower Reading 
Room from Widener to Boylston 
aided the temporary solution of Wid- 
ener’s space problem. The Boylston 
Hall collection at its maximum in- 
cluded 4,680 volumes in the History, 
Government and Economics Tutorial 
section, and 7,005 volumes of reserve 
and general reading. The facilities 
were very popular, but the good light- 
ing of 1929 was soon outmoded, and 
the ventilation was not satisfactory. 
Within a short time, it was obvious 
that the move to Boylston was an in- 
termediate step in an effort to improve 
library service for the undergraduates. 
One of the important innovations at 
Boylston was the introduction of an 
outside book return slot. As far as can 
be discovered this was the first one in 
use in any of the Harvard libraries, and 
served as the forerunner of the Wide- 
ner and Lamont night book return 
features. Students could now return 
books to the library while it was closed, 
and this helped to reduce the number 
of books returned late. 

The advent of World War II caused 
a large decrease in student enrollment. 
This required adjustments in library 
service as well as in other college ac- 
tivities. One of the first cutbacks made 


*For an account of the Union Library see 
Robert W. Lovett, ‘The Harvard Union Li- 
brary, 1901 to 1948,’ Harvarp Lisrary But- 
LETIN, II (1948), 230-237. 
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by the Library was the closing of the 
Boylston Hall Reading Room at the 
end of the 1941/42 academic year. 

The transition of the University to 
a war-time footing saw increasing 
numbers of Army and Navy men at- 
tending classes. The Navy V-12 pro- 
gram used the same three-term year as 
the civilian undergraduates and their 
library service was taken care of in the 
Widener Reading Room. The Army 
Specialized Training Program con- 
sisted of twelve-week terms and these 
students followed a curriculum entirely 
designed for the programs being of- 
fered. Their study room and library 
use differed from the needs of the 
civilian and V-12 students. Boylston 
Hall Reading Room was reopened for 
the use of the Foreign Area and Lan- 
guage group of the A.S.T.P. students. 
Special books needed for the courses 
offered were purchased by the Army 
and placed on reserve. The A.S.T.P. 
group made heavy use of the room 
until the program ended. 

With the return of peace and the 
influx of returning veterans, the Col- 
lege Library had rapidly to expand its 
facilities. By this time the new under- 
graduate library was being planned, 
but it would not be completed in time 
to take care of the peak load of post- 
war students. On 13 November 1945, 
the Boylston Hall Reading Room was 
reopened for regular student use. Some 
rearrangements were necessary to re- 
duce the heavy burden then placed on 
the Widener Library. It was decided 
to shift all the closed reserve books for 
Economics 1 and Government 1 to the 
Harvard Union Library. This accom- 
plished two things; first, it ensured the 
maximum use of the Union Library, 
and secondly, it freed book and reader 
space in Boylston, so that other reserve 
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collections could be transferred from 
Widener. The East Common Room 
on the second floor of the Union was 
set aside to take care of the overflow 
of readers from the Freshman Union 
and History libraries. 

The books for several courses with 
large enrollments were sent to the 
Boylston Reading Room. These in- 
cluded the survey course in American 
history (History 5, now History 61), 
‘Principles of Popular Government’ 
(Government 3, now Government 
103), “The National Government of 
the United States’ (Government 7a, 
now Government 130). In addition, 
books for all courses on Far Eastern 
history and government were reserved 
there, so that they would be adjacent 
to the resources of the Chinese Li- 
brary. 

All these moves helped to lessen the 
pressure on Widener until the opening 
of the Lamont Library. During 1947 
and 1948 the collections of the Boyl- 
ston Reading Room, as well as those of 
the Harvard Union, were reprocessed 
and assimilated into the Lamont col- 
lection. And when Lamont opened its 
doors on 3 January 1949 the Boylston 
Hall Library went out of existence. 
Its books had either been transferred 
to Lamont or returned to Widener to 
be added to the research collections of 
the University. 

The space thus freed was once again 
divided, redecorated, and made avail- 
able to other units of the University. 
The entire first floor of Boylston Hall 
is now being used by the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute, the Department of 
Far Eastern Languages, and the Far 
Eastern Regional Studies Program.” 
Pup J. McNirr 


*See ‘Rearrangements in Boylston,’ Har- 
vaRD Liprary Buttetiy, III (1949), 447-448. 
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Harvard Library Bulletin 


News of the Libraries 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


HE Committee on the Library 
of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, as appointed for one 
year from 1 July 1950, consists of the 
following Professors: Keyes D. Met- 
calf (Bibliography), chairman, Wil- 
liam Y. Elliott (History and Political 
Science), John K. Fairbank (History), 
William C. Greene (Greek and Latin), 
Seymour E. Harris (Economics), Wil- 
liam A. Jackson (Bibliography), Nor- 
man F, Ramsey (Physics), Alfred S. 
Romer (Zoology), and George W. 
Sherburn (English). 


PERSONNEL 


IBRARY appointments voted by 

the President and Fellows of 

Harvard College, with the con- 

sent of the Board of Overseers, to take 

effect 1 July 1950, included the fol- 
lowing: 

Herbert Kleist, Cataloguer, Harvard 
College Library 

John L. Sweeney, Curator of the 
Farnsworth Room (supplement- 
ing appointment as Lecturer on 
General Education and Curator of 
the Poetry Room and Subject 
Specialist in English Literature in 
the Harvard College Library) 

Ian W. Thom, Administrative As- 
sistant in the Catalogue Depart- 
ment, Harvard College Library 

Edwin E. Williams, Chief of the 
Acquisition Department in the 
Harvard College Library (super- 
seding appointment as Assistant 
to the Librarian of Harvard Col- 
lege). 


Morrison C. Haviland, in charge of 
circulation and stacks in the Widener 
Library, resigned as of 30 June 1950, 
to become Librarian of Wabash Col- 
lege. 

Keyes D. Metcalf, Director, spent 
three months (mid-May to mid-Au- 
gust) visiting more than a dozen Eu- 
ropean countries on an itinerary con- 
cerned largely with problems of book 
acquisition, in conjunction with plans 
for the future operation and develop- 
ment of the Farmington Plan. Subse- 
quent issues of the BuLLETrN will, it is 
hoped, present some of the fruits of 
this expedition. 

Robert Haynes, Assistant Librarian 
in charge of the Reference and Circu- 
lation Division in the College Li- 
brary, has been appointed to serve as 
a consultant to the United States Air 
Force in the formation of plans for 
the projected United States Air Force 
Academy. 

William A. Jackson, Assistant Li- 
brarian in charge of the Houghton 
Library, was in Great Britain from late 
June to mid-September, engaged in 
completing his editing of the unpub- 
lished Court Book C of the Stationers’ 
Company. 

Andrew D. Osborn, Assistant Li- 
brarian in charge of the Catalogue De- 
partment in the College Library, has 
continued his activities in conjunction 
with the United Nations Library, at 
Lake Success. Susan M. Haskins, Chief 
Cataloguer in the College Library, 
who also has been on leave of absence 
for service in the U. N. Library, re- 
turned to her Harvard post July 1. 














Notes 


As of September 1, Laurence J. 
Kipp, who has served as Assistant to 
the Librarian, became Chief of Loan 
Services in the College Library, with 
direct supervision of the circulation 
desk, stacks, periodical room, and re- 
serve book collection in Widener. At 
the same time David C. Weber, of the 
Catalogue Department of the College 
Library, became Assistant to the Li- 
brarian, and also assumed charge of 
the newspaper microfilm project pre- 
viously supervised by James W. Pirie. 


A VARIORUM EDITION OF 
EMILY DICKINSON 


N 31 May 1950 was announced 
(): gift to Harvard, through 

the generosity of Gilbert H. 
Montague, ’o1, of the great manuscript 
collection of the poems and letters of 
Emily Dickinson formerly owned by 
Martha Dickinson Bianchi (and later 
by A. L. Hampson). In acquiring this 
collection, Harvard has likewise ac- 
quired title to all literary property and 
rights of Emily Dickinson and all copy- 
rights in her works, such title includ- 
ing Dickinson family papers, books, 
letters written by or to Emily, and 
whatever pertains to her literary rep- 
utation. 

The collection presented by Mr 
Montague, and now housed in the 
Houghton Library, affords the basis 
for a full reconsideration of the Dick- 
inson canon. The preparation of a 
variorum edition, to be edited by 
Thomas H. Johnson and published by 
the Harvard University Press, was an- 
nounced simultaneously with the an- 
nouncement of the gift. Mr Johnson, 
Chairman of the Department of Eng- 
lish of The Lawrenceville School, and 
joint editor of Literary History of the 
United States, devoted the summer to 
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a preliminary survey of the material 
now at Harvard. 

The attempt to prepare a variorum 
edition, which may run to three or four 
volumes, may well profit by collabora- 
tion through channels unsuspected at 
present. Accordingly, persons having 
access to pertinent documents or in- 
formation are invited to aid in making 
the edition definitive by communicat- 
ing with the editor, in the care of the 
Houghton Library. 


BUSINESS SCHOOL 
PUBLICATIONS 


HE Baker Library of the 
Graduate School of Business 
Administration has issued its 
Reference List No. 8, House Organs 
(June 1950). As in the case of earlier 
lists, No. 8 is available at the Reference 
Desk in the Library. 

For a conference of Business School 
Alumni held in Washington, D. C., 
March 1950, the Library had prepared 
and reproduced by offset a bibliog- 
raphy Government and Business in 
World Leadership. This bibliography 
was distributed at the conference, and 
is not generally available. 

Another bibliography prepared by 
the Library, to be included in a vol- 
ume on Individual Initiative in Business, 
edited by George H. Allen, and sched- 
uled for publication late in 1950 by the 
Harvard University Press, was dis- 
tributed in preprint form at the An- 
nual Conference of Business School 
Alumni, held in Cambridge in June. 


A GIFT FOR THE AVIATION 
COLLECTION 


S announced in July, the Avia- 
A tion Collection of the Baker 
Library has received an im- 
portant gift of $10,000 from Mr 
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William A. M. Burden, the whole to 
be expended in maintaining and ex- 
panding the holdings of the Collec- 
tion. Mr Burden, Honorary Curator 
of Aviation Literature in the Baker 
Library, and Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Air 1943-47, is now 
head of Wm. A. M. Burden and Com- 
pany, of New York. An account of 
the Aviation Collection, by Miss 
Ruth A. Sanborn, in charge of the 
Collection, appeared in the BuLLETIN 
for Spring 1948 (Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 
266-270). 


RUSSIAN NEWSPAPERS 


N attempt is being made, under 
A“ auspices of the Harvard 
Russian Research Center, to 
assemble in this country complete 
microfilm sets of the two Russian 
newspapers, Pravda and Izvestia, as 
representing source material of basic 
importance for present-day Slavic 
studies. In each case only the period 
before 1938 is in question, since both 
newspapers have been regularly filmed 
by the Harvard Newspaper Microfilm 
Project beginning in that year." 

For Pravda, the Library of Congress 
set was first filmed, as representing the 
most nearly complete run available, 
and missing numbers are being filled in 
from other libraries such as Harvard, 
Columbia, New York Public, Hoover 
Library at Stanford, British Museum, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, and _Biblio- 
théque de Documentation Internatio- 
nale Contemporaine in Paris. In the 
case of [zvestia, a survey has indicated 
that Harvard’s holdings may appropri- 

*See Laurence Kipp, ‘Microfilming For- 


eign Newspapers,’ Harvarp Lisrary BuLLE- 
TIN, II (1948), 410-412. 


ately serve for the foundation, with 
supplementing from other libraries. 


U. N. DOCUMENTS 
Prseecseey of the United 


Nations, already more numerous 

than those of the League of Na- 
tions during the entire period of its 
existence, are received by Harvard in 
two complete sets, one in the College 
Library (Widener) and one in the 
Law School Library. In return, the 
College Library transmits to the U. N. 
Library whatever Harvard publica- 
tions are needed by the U. N. 

Two thirds of the U. N. material is 
in mimeographed form, presenting 
considerable difficulties in processing 
and housing. Pamphlet boxes contain- 
ing mimeographed serials already fill 
seven stack sections in Widener. The 
College Library concluded last spring 
a very satisfactory arrangement with 
the World Peace Foundation, 40 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston, whereby 
the Foundation will bind both the 
printed and the mimeographed U. N. 
documents which it receives, and will 
turn the bound volumes over to Har- 
vard about three years after publica- 
tion. At the same time the Foundation 
will when necessary provide Harvard 
students with special help in the han- 
dling of U. N. material. By this ar- 
rangement the Foundation solves its 
storage problem and the College Li- 
brary avoids the necessity of binding 
its own collection of mimeographed 
documents. The College Library is, 
however, binding the printed docu- 
ments received, while the Law School 
Library is binding all documents, 
whether printed or mimeographed. 














Notes 


EXHIBITIONS 
JANUARY-JUNE 1950 


ISTS published in the BuLtetin 
| of exhibitions held in Harvard 
libraries have previously been 
compiled on the basis of the calendar 
year and printed in the Winter issue of 
the succeeding year. Since a terminal 
date near the middle of the academic 
year and so near the date of publication 
of the pertinent issue proved to entail 
difficulties in the way of up-to-date 
coverage, it has been decided to shift 
the basis of coverage from the calendar 
year to a year beginning 1 July and 
ending 30 June, with publication in the 
succeeding Autumn issue. In order to 
effect a transition from one basis to the 
other, one half-year list is necessary. 
Accordingly, a list is presented here- 
with of exhibitions held 1 January- 
30 June 1950: 


WHunvENer LIBRARY 
Main Halls 


Alaska 

Publications of Nieman Fellows 

An Exhibition of Boston Histories in 
Honor of the 1950 Boston Jubilee 

Books Illustrated by Henry Monnier 
(Actor, Writer, and Artist, 1799- 
1877) 

Papers and Pictures Relating to the 
Classes of 1900 and 1925 


Harry Elkins Widener 
Memorial Rooms 


Gutenberg Bible, 1456; First Four Fo- 
lios of Shakespeare (throughout) 

George Cruikshank 

Dickens: Club Life in London 

Pith Paintings; North American Wild 
Flowers 

Wordsworth and Coleridge 
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Swinburne 

Costumes; Street Cries 

Original Sketches by Thackeray, Dii- 
rer, Kate Greenaway, Rowlandson, 
Cruikshank 


HovucuTon Lisrary 
Exhibition Room 

William Wordsworth, 1770 to 1850, 
Centennial Exhibition 

Les Salons de Diderot, 1759-1781 

A Selection of Books and Manuscripts, 
Chiefly from the Department of 
Graphic Arts and the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, Displaying 
the Art of Entomological Illustra- 
tion 1400-1800 


Keats Room 
Keats Manuscripts and Marginalia 


Ground Floor Hall 


James Howell’s Dendrologia: Auto- 
graph Manuscript and Early Editions 

Manuscripts of Thomas Wolfe 

Recently Acquired Manuscripts of 
William Butler Yeats 

Theatrical Drawings Done from Life 
by William Wallace Scott 


Graphic Arts Room 


Six Early Woodcut Books 

Recent Accessions of Books and Man- 
uscripts 

Illuminated Manuscripts Acquired in 
Europe 1948 and 1949 


LaMont Liprary 
Main Corridors 
Harvard Photographic Society 
Harvard Philatelic Society 
Phillips Brooks House Anniversary 
Munich University Book Drive 
Experiment in International Living 
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Lowell House Musical Society: Dido 
and Aeneas 

Renaissance in France 

Combined Charities Drive Poster Con- 
test 

Office of Student Placement: How to 
Get Your Job 

Greek Coins and Numismatic Litera- 
ture 

Harvard Advocate 

Lamont Library Book Plates 

Phi Beta Kappa Society 

314: Harvard Yearbook Publication 

Class of 1910 

Class of 1900 


Poetry Room 


Conrad Aiken: Manuscript Drafts of 
‘Hallowe'en’ 

Dylan Thomas: Poetry Manuscripts 

Drafts of Poems by Joseph Warren 
Beach 

Manuscripts of Robert E. Bly’s Garri- 
son Prize Poem ‘The Indian Trail’ 

Manuscripts of Poems by David Mc- 
Cord 


Baker LIBRARY 


Atomic Energy 

Early American Billheads 

Early Telephone Directories 

The Great Mirror of Folly: Kress Li- 
brary Publication no. 6 

The Harvard Business School in the 
News (current) 

Harvard Seals and Pediments 

House Organs from the Seventeenth 
Century to the Present 

House Organs: An Exhibit for the June 
Conference of the Massachusetts and 
Connecticut Industrial Editors’ As- 
sociations 


Harvard Library Bulletin 


Individual Initiative in Business (ex- 
hibit prepared for Alumni Day) 

Kress Library Publications 

Lord Macaulay’s Letter on America, 
1857 

The Manuscript Division 

Some Ancestors of Modern Transpor- 
tation 

The South Sea Bubble 

This Shrinking World: The Develop- 
ment of Transportation 

Trade Cards and Clipper Ship Cards 

When Cotton Was King 


Law ScHoo. Liprary 
Treasure Room 


The Works of Bartolus de Saxoferrato, 
Fourteenth-Century Commentator 
on the Corpus Juris Civilis 

Decisions of the English Courts (ca. 
1270-1535) 

The First Constitutions of States Ad- 
mitted to the United States before 
1850 

The Works of Edmund M. Morgan, 
LL.B. 1905, Royall Professor of Law 

Corpus Juris Civilis 


Mepicat ScHoot Lisprary 


George Richards Minot, a Memorial 
Exhibit 

Edward Jenner and Benjamin Water- 
house, an Exhibit for the Annual 
Meeting of the Medical History As- 
sociation, May 1950 


ANDOVER-HARVARD T HEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY 


Hymn Books 

Display of Books for the Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
American Unitarian Association, 
1825-1950 
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University 


Cart R. Wooprrne, Instructor in English, University of Wisconsin 
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Hyver E. Rotts, Gurney Professor of English Literature, Harvard Uni- 
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University 
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Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Lecturer on Fine Arts, Harvard University, 
and Director of the American Research Center in Egypt 


Hersert Brocu, Associate Professor of Greek and Latin, Harvard University 
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Arts in the College Library, Harvard University 


WILL1AM VAN LenneP, Curator of the Theatre Collection in the Harvard 
College Library 


Frepson Bowers, Professor of English Literature, University of Virginia 


Puivip J. McNirr, Assistant Librarian of the College Library in charge of the 
Lamont Library, Harvard University 
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